




















































F j Mr. Karl E. Ponath is the manager } ' . 
J of the new office at 514 Browder ¢ 
/ l Street, Dallas 1, Texas \ , 
* 
e ( e e © , Si 
Linotype €-X-P-d-N-Q-S its service to its customers [| 
; a 
e « - OPENING OF DALLAS OFFICE FIRST STEP IN NEW DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM d 
A quick look is enough to show that the country is growing. population centers shifting T, 
— breaking down old, outgrown distribution patterns. 
But it took a longer look—two years of exhaustive research — . 
to show how Linotype could best expand its services and realign its operation to j 
serve the changing needs of the graphic arts industry. ? 
First step in a comprehensive program based on this study is the opening el 
of a new Linotype office in Dallas. Other offices will be opened to give you the service - 
and parts you want when you want them. lor your greater 
convenience, substantial stocks of parts and supplics will be maintained at cach office. ' e 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY al 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York ; 
TH Om mm @ oo me «LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH L 
Linotype Electra, Gothic No, 18 and the Spartan Family 
TRADE MARK 2( 
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Another Member of the Ludlow Tempo Family 


Ludlow Tempo Bold Condensed Italic is another member 
that has recently been added to the justly popular Tempo 


typeface family, and it will be available in sizes from 
18 point to 72 point inclusive. Lig ht & Light Italic 


@ Ludlow Tempo is a sans-serif letter of real distinction, 

and has made its own place among typefaces that will M . . ° 
edium and Medium Italic 

be with us for a long time. Its continuing popularity 


among the most particular printers, typographers and . 
advertisers is no accident. Medium Condensed 


@ The Tempo family now comprises fifteen attractive 
series, in a varied selection of faces, sizes and weights, Bold and Bold Italic 
from the dainty and graceful Tempo Light to the bold 
and rugged Tempo Black. Complementary italic and con- 
densed faces are included. In addition there are large Bold Condensed and Italic 
Tempo price figures, as well as superior figures, adapted 


to practically any typographic set-up. 


Heavy Condensed and Italic 


@ With Ludlow Tempos the printer is able to produce 


effective commercial and miscellaneous composition and 
advertising typography in up-to-the-minute style. —_- Heavy and Italic 


@ Specimen sheets showing any Ludlow Tempo typeface 


gladly sent on request, without obligation. Black a ll N LL] N E 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue Chicago 14, Illinois 








Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Yop 809 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. ubociotion, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a_year; pam copy, 4 The Inland Printer, Terminal A. Ox onto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20. 


Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 8, i879. "additionel second-class entry at Lafayette, Indiana, under 
date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1950, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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GIANT NEW PRINTING INK PLANT LATEST STEP 


= cs 





Modern Ink Making Methods 
Fill 4 Acre Floor Space 
In New IPI Factory 


This giant new IPI printing ink 
plant in Elizabeth, N. J. is the 
latest step in IPI’s basic policy 
of constant modernization for 
greatest efficiency. It closely fol- 
lows the addition of new IPI 
ink making and service facili- 
ties in Battle Creek, Mich., 


— 





Chicago, IIl., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Atlanta, Ga., Memphis, Tenn., 
Louisville, Ky., and Los Ange- 
les, Cal. Together, these highly 
efficient units assure all IPI 
customers of faster and better 
ink service despite ever growing 
demands in the Graphic Arts. 


The airplane view above and 
sketch below show the impres- 
sive size and unique layout of 
the IPI Elizabeth plant. It has 





more than four acres of floor 
space—about equal to four foot- 
ball fields—for ink making, 
research laboratory, storage, 
shipping and office facilities. 
The 12% acre site is ideally 
located for easy access to rail- 
roads and major highways. 


IPI planned this factory as 
the last word in ink making 
technique. It is the newest and 
(visitors tell us) the most effi- 











Red arrows show the smooth, efficient flow of ink production in this show place of modern ink making. 
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cient printing ink plant in the 
world. It is indeed a “show 
place” of modern ink making 
methods. Every worthwhile 
new development is included. 


Single story construction ap- 
plies throughout the new plant 
except for the varnish section. 
Here, huge kettles tower 3 
stories high. The one-level plan 
elsewhere permits a steady, 
even flow of production. 
Smoothly operating depart- 
ments are assured by the unique 
floor plan. Each step in ink- 
making dovetails with all 
others in production. 


Overhead tracks, pipelines 
and power trucks provide fast, 
low cost material handling— 
both within and between the 
many departments. Supplies go 
direct to mixing and mill rooms 
from storage or receiving docks. 


Complete research facilities 
are combined with ink making 
in IPI’s new Elizabeth plant. A 
large technical staff and costly 
scientific instruments are de- 
voted to improving and expand- 
ing IPI ink service. 


Gian a 
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PRACTICAL BOOKBINDING, N.Y.C., says: 
‘ “Best money-maker in our plant.” 
‘ PRINTERS FINISHING, Baltimore, says: 


' “Set-up time reduced to minimum . . 

| PRODUCTION SURPASSED WILDEST DREAMS. F 
, 

\ 


DEPENDABLE BINDERY, N.Y.C., says: 


“Additional speed makes investment well worth 


Nations Finest while.” 
GRAPHIC ARTS FINISHING, Baltimore, says: 


, “Makes more folds than any other, which is 
Trade Bookbinders IMPORTANT to a TRADE bindery.” 


® 


e e J & A BINDERY, N.Y.C., says: 
Write Extolling the “Puts out work faster than other and is priced far 


| below competitors.” 


SOUTHWEST, Texarkana, Ark., says: 
New 30 x 46 pit 60 “You ee width but we es 31” and 


operator has time for other nearby tasks.” 


BAUMFOLDER VENIAR BINDERY,N.Y.C., says: 


“Excellent performance in output and quality of 

work.” 

| CUNEO, Chicago, says: 

“‘We increased production and got better quality 
folding with spoilage nil.’ 

PLYMOUTH BINDERY, N.Y.C., says: 

"30 x 46 Baumfolder exceeded fondest 

( expectation of accuracy and production.” 


ml IDI 





Don't Delay... 





don't delay ordering 
Your Gold Mine for All Time 









he 

snd ALTHOUGH our factory is working over-time . . . and 

oq every hour a precision-built Gold-Mine Baumfolder rolls 

“" off the assembly line, everywhere printers and/or book- 
binders are ordering them faster than we can build 

a them,—some days twelve orders, some days sixteen, etc. 

non Now $300,000.00 of orders in AHEAD of “yours” . . . so don’t delay. 

8 Over 5,000 firms since V-E Day have ordered one or more .. . as it is 

= the answer to some of today’s production and economic and ‘‘profit’’ 

“tg problems. 

=a How MUCH is it costing you to do without it? It costs less than nothing to 

= own it and dig gold daily . . . and is yours on 10% initial payment and 

all a small share of the increased profits over 30 months. 

1es | No. 1 Gold-mine 14x20 five-fold . . . with Friction or Pile Feed. 

st, : e , e e e e e e e 

~ | No. 2 Gold-mine 1712x222 seven-fold . . . with Friction, Suction-Pile or Suction-Continuous 

= Feed. 

“9 _ No. 3 Gold-mine 22x28 either eight-fold or ten-fold ... with Suction-Pile or Suction-Contin- 

sel uous Feed. 

" No. 4 Gold-mine 25x38 either 10, 11 or 12 fold .. . with either Suction-Pile or Suction-Con- 

aly tinuous Feed. 

“4 _ No. 5 Gold-mine 30x46 ...60... greatest versatility i in folder history . . . 14 folding plates. 


Continuous Feed preferable on this size. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, Inc. Heemdatdtiiaanss One 





can feed this 
New Pony Vari-Speed 
Rotary Perforator 





a oe ee Variabl e 
a Speed 
Control 



















Variable speed control gives you speeds of from 
24 to 48 head revolutions per minute . . . or from 
24 to 48 feeds per minute on “strike” work depend- 
ing on skill of operator. 


Perforating heads are interchangeable with all former 


Modern design and materials . . . aluminum 
end castings, roller bearings on main shafts. 
new “‘strike’” mechanism, chrome plated feed 
gauge, etc., etc. 


Price? You're in for a big surprise! Write for 











EXHIBITOR r 7 > ° . . 
Ry GRAPHIC ARTS Pony Rotary Round Hole Perforators. jew bulletin and the new low price on this Ros- 


EXPOSITION 8 Machine built in one size only, to take = hack Pony Vari-Speed Rotary Perforator. Or 
sheet a full 30” wide. ask your Rosback Dealer. 


F.P. ROSBACK COMPANY - Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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* A glossy, highly uniform surface produced 
by a new coating technique, Mead Richfold 
Enamel is ideal for letterpress printing. It will 
reproduce fine halftones at high speed in one or 
in many colors. It is a paper distinguished for 
its folding qualities, a paper recommended for 
catalogs, house organs, broadsides, and other 
pieces to be produced within a limited budget. 
Write for the new Richfold Enamel sample book. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “parerR MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 » New York + Chicago « Boston « Philadelphia 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 
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WORK HORSES 


of the Lithographic Industry __(O@ 
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Billions of sheets . .. millions of dollars. Who could calculate all the work that 
has been turned out (and is still being turned out) by the old faithful Harris 
Model LF? In its heyday, its output was absolute tops. Register was matchless. 


But, as fine a press as the LF was, you can’t help but see that the new Harris 
Model 158 is part of a new era in the lithographic industry. Register is finer 
than ever before. It’s geared to a faster pace . . . engineered to keep its owner 
well ahead of operating costs. Figure out, for instance, what a 75% increase 
in running speed has meant in its owners’ profit picture! 





HARRIS MODEL 158 
Single Color 
42” « 58” Offset Press 
Also available in 
two- and four-color models. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


DEPT. D, GENERAL OFFICES, CLEVELAND 5, OQHIO 
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When they ‘Call in the Printer".<~ 
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“You couldn’t stay in business 
without your printer...” 
That’s what Hammermill’s 
national advertising is 
telling America’s 
businessmen. Turn 

this good advice into 
profitable orders with 
the Hammermill Bond 
Working Kit! 

You can get orders 

for the kind of 

printing they need. 





















~-+ USE THIS 

WORKING 
KIT OF 
HAMMERMILL 











Here’s a complete, practical portfolio of useful ideas that you can put to 
work to sell better business printing on Hammermill Bond. 


LEFT-HAND POCKET CONTAINS: 


23 new designs for letterheads, four-page letters and matching envelopes 
—produced with simple arrangements of type, rule and art which any 


printer can duplicate. 


Hammermill Bond envelope folder showing sizes and colors available. 
Sample Book containing samples of Hammermill Bond colors, weights 


and finishes. 


Hammermill Letterhead layout sheets. 


RIGHT-HAND POCKET CONTAINS: 
Specimen printed forms for a variety of bus- 
iness needs. Helpful to customers in planning 
time-saving formsthat cut downerrorsand waste. 
36 Memo Form Designs adaptable to most 
customers’ needs. 

“The Signal System”’ idea-folder which out- 
lines a practical way to increase office efficiency. 
Hammermill form layout sheets. 


ins FREE 
_ Send coupe” 


for your kitnow/ 








i 








Hammermill Paper Company, 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. r 
Please send me— FREE —the Working Kit of I 
Hammermill Bond. I 
1 

i 

I 

I 

I 

(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 1P-AP | 

| 
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NEW KELLY THREE 


Aim at the work that brings you both profit and prestige 


Printing books, advertising folders, broadsides and bro- 
chures, periodical publications, that’s where the money 
and the glory grow. Fine halftone work and process 
color, that build up your name as tops in the craft! The 
handsome new streamlined Kelly Three puts you into 
this upper-bracket 25”x38” class with advantages no 
comparable press can offer you. Its cost-saving 25x37” 
sheet lets you run sixteen 6”x9” pages, or eight 9x12” 
pages with ample trim, but spares you the waste of a 
larger sheet that would spill your profits into the paper 


baler. Low cost per thousand highest quality impres- 


’ sions pour off this press at speeds up to 3500 an hour: 


easy cruising at 3000 on certain stocks. There’s a new 














sturdy stability from a lower center of gravity that 
practically eliminates makeready-shifting vibration; 
operator satisfying accessibility; steel safety plates pro- 
tecting both sides; and a score of cost-cutting operating 
features that make the new Kelly Three a honey of a 
profit producer. 

“Fine; you say, “and how much for all that?” Well, 
here’s the point you'll find hard to believe. The new 
Kelly Three actually costs thousands of dollars LEss, 
delivered and installed, than you would expect, and the 
hourly operating cost is less, too. And that’s the clinch- 
ing reason why you should lose no time in getting your 


ATF Representative to give you the proof. 





y 
Yt 
Associate 





American Type Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses, Web-fed Offset Presses, 
Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and Process Cameras. Distributors of Vandercook, Challenge, 
Chandler & Price, Hamilton and Rosback Equipment for Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery. 








TF you want 
your catalogue... 

or booklet... 

or house organ... 

to be read 

from cover to cover... 


be sure it 
has a cover 























| a cover of BUCKEYE or 
BECKETT—the good-looking, long-wearing cover 


stocks which have long been the first choice 

of admen and printers everywhere. 

14 colors, 9 finishes, to choose from in the 
BUCKEYE line; 10 colors, 9 finishes, in the 
lower-priced but very attractive BECKETT line. 
New sample books on request. 


The Beckett 
Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
10 











BOOMS 


FOR THE 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


* You profit from the years of experience 
and knowledge that these authors share 
with you. Here are the volumes most 
popular with printing executives, crafts- 
men, libraries, teachers, and students. 
You'll save time by enclosing a check or 
money order. This eliminates accounting 
costs and enables us to maintain this 
service to the trade. 


Advertising 


Effective Advertising _ $5.50 


By H. W. Hepner. A reference guide and 
handy, up-to-date study of advertising practice. 
Makes plain purpose and effective use of all 
advertising medium. Illustrated ; 584 pages. 





Bookbinding 


Binding of Books, The....................-.----.--++ $3.00 

By K. F. Perry and C. T. Baab. Explains 
step by step each of the 26 processes for binding 
and repairing books. Covers equipment, tools, 


and their use. Complete with over 100 illustra- , 


tions. 


Estimating & Accounting 


Franklin Printing Catalog (Year)............ $22.50 

Gives you the up-to-date selling value for 
every printing order. Inspires confidence ; builds 
patronage. Investigate the trial-order plan. 
Lease rental $15.00 after first year; includes 
revision service. 


Layout and Typography 





Advertising Layout & Typography............ $3.00 
Commercial Art, By C. E. Wallace............ $3.25 
Hand Compositi: $4.50 


By Hugo Jahn. A practical guide for the 
printer with clear text, informative illustra- 
tions, and glossary of terms. Has a historical 
section. Author is an experienced craftsman 
and teacher at Wentworth Institute. 341 pages. 


How to Make Type Readable..................-- $2.00 


By D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker. Results 
of testing 12,000 students over 12-year period to 
find standards for all factors of type selection 
and arrangement on printed page. 


Lithography 
Lithographers’ Manual, The..................--.- $5.00 
By Walter E. Soderstrom. A manual of meth- 


ods, materials, equipment used. Illustrated ; 336 
pages. 


Order from the Book Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6 


THE INLAND PRINTER for April, 1950 
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costly maintenance. 
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Lawson 


P 
426 We ‘o 
st 33 *» 
New York N. 4 Street, March 28, ive 
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Write today for complete, fully 
illustrated descriptions and specifications 
of the 39”, 46” and 52” LAWSON CUTTERS. 


E. P. LAWSON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE + 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Bourse Building 


CHICAGO 


628 So. Dearborn St. 


BOSTON : 


170 Summer St. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS - SALES and SERVICE 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC..... aig aSera ecose Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY..................00 eee Denver, Colo. 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. ............. cee ween Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC................--2000- ...-Dallas, Texas 
SEARS LIMITED........... eeeeeeeeeeee-Foronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Fine Papers 


Fox River |. 







> Sars 549 








anore wittiams (0X LIBRARY 


Here’s a business stationery program it pays to 
push! 

It makes quality printing on fine paper make 
sense to the BOSS. It turns his attention on the 
big items of correspondence costs — the dictator, 
stenographer, office overhead, etc. Among your if 

: ; ; ; WRITE TODAY! Th f 

customers it says the right things to the right booklets by Dr. D haie eee 
people — paves the way to sales of better print- re consulted by thousands of 
a A business firms; should be in 
ing of all kinds. Fox RIvER PAPER CORPORATION, | every printer’s sales kit. Request 
5354 Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. Se en eee 





Match your quality printing 
by quoting it on 
fine paper 


by -<& 


Fox River’ 


COTTON-FIBER BOND, ONION SKIN, LEDGER 





BOOKS 
for PRINTERS 


A COURSE IN BOOKBINDING FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL TRAINING, prepared by E. W. 
Palmer, president of the Kingsport 
Press, was originally published in 1927. 
This practical textbook is again avail- 
able. A preliminary training method 
is presented for pre-vocational and 
junior high school levels. Mr. Palmer 
has stated that the historical and co- 
ordination material included in the 
451-page textbook is “to provide for 
a general knowledge of the background 
and development of binding science, as 
well as to teach the necessity of plan- 
ning far ahead of the binding process 
for the results that must surely fol- 
low.” Included in the book are 292 dia- 
grams, charts, halftones and special 
illustrations; an appendix; twenty- 
five projects for individual and group 
participation, and a suggested schedule 
of student work. This textbook is avail- 
able through THE INLAND PRINTER and 
sells for $3.00 





ONE HUNDRED Books ABOUT BOOoK- 
MAKING by Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, 
who says in his introduction, “Though 
the title has changed, this is really the 
third edition, revised and enlarged, of a 
little volume first called Fifty Books 
About Bookmaking and then, in its 
second edition, Seventy Books About 
Bookmaking.” Grouping of the biblio- 
graphy is as follows; writing and 
lettering; printing history and modern 
trends; American developments; print- 
ing practice; printing types and dec- 
oration; illustration; bookbinding and 
papermaking; bookmaking periodicals. 
Emphasis of the compilation is on the 
creative rather than the shop and plant 
aspects of bookmaking. The ninety- 
page, attractive book is priced at $1.75. 


THE ECONOMICS OF PULP AND PAPER, 
by John A. Guthrie, is a 205-page book 
examining important aspects of the 
economics of pulp and paper. Its pur- 
pose is to assemble and analyze the 
available economic data pertaining to 
the industry and to appraise its par- 
ticular problems and trends. There are 
forty-one tables and eighteen charts to 
illustrate this study by Dr. Guthrie, 
who is Professor of Economics and Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research of the State College 
of Washington. The book traces the 
development of the industry to its pres- 
ent status. It presents data on the vol- 
ume and location of pulpwood supplies, 
discusses the factors influencing the 
location of the industry, and describes 
the manufacturing processes. The ne- 
cessity for conservation and research 
is emphasized. The cloth-bound edition 
is priced at $2.50; the paper-bound edi- 
tion costs $1.50. Either may be ob- 
tained through THE INLAND PRINTER 
book department. 
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a world 
of type 
whenever 
pre ae 


the word— 


The keyboard of the Monotype opens wide the door to 


the world of type. At his disposal the operator has the 
greatest variety of type faces available in any system of 
machine composition. Practically all of the wanted 
foundry types and fonts created by the old masters of 
type design are at his finger tips—each character as it was 
originally drawn. In addition, he has a vast assortment 
of faces adapted from these originals,-as well as a large 
selection of original and exclusive Monotype creations by 


such artists as Frederic W. Goudy, Sol Hess, Bruce 





Rogers and others—all of which enrich the field of design. 
Letters and figures of practically every printed language, 
totaling over a quarter million matrices for the various 
faces and sizes, and more than twenty thousand border 
designs, ornaments, special signs, symbols and characters 
are within his reach. He draws on a reservoir of more 
than six million matrices carried in stock by Monotype. 
Truly, the ‘‘world of type” is at his command. 

LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ge “mon () [ y Dp é 


BRANCH OFFICES: 116 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 170 Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. * 216 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. * 441 Lexington Ave., New York 17,N. Y. * 55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
IN CANADA: Monotype Company of Canada, Ltd., 34 Adelaide St., West Toronto, Toronto 1, Ont., Canada 





EXHIBITOR 
pA\ GRAPHIC ARTS 
a EXPOSITION 8% 


CHICAGO: SEPTEMBER 11-23 195 
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@ To speed up ink-setting, cut down offsetting 
and aid in the control of static, high temperature 
radiant heat in most convenient form is provided 
by Doyle Sheet Dryers. Compactly built, they are 
readily mounted wherever desired without ex- 
pensive press modifications. 


@ Whether you operate cylinder, platen, rotary, 
offset, gravure, newspaper or specialty presses, 
also ruling or coating machines or folders, 
Doyle Sheet Dryers will help you solve your 
problems. Write for complete information. 














Doyle Sheet Dryer ona Doyle Sheet Dryer on o 
Newspaper Web Press. C & P Automatic. 
_ < 





THE J.—E. DOYLE COMPANY 


Wanufactuners alee of Doyle Vacuum Sheet Cleaners 


1220 WEST 6th STREET CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


PROFIT winout 
STOCK OR INVESTMENT 


Srl Ennis 


PRINTED-TO-ORDER 


FAST DIRECT 
DELIVERY 


- eo. \% 
enuroctuTin® 8 


TAG & SALESBOOK CO. 


General Office & Factory: Ennis, Texas * Eastern Division: 
Chatham, Va. * Warehouses in Houston, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Albuquerque * Sales Office at Los Angeles 








All-Electric 
Rubber and 
Plastic 
Plate 
Molding 
Machines 


Precision 
ground, 
floating 
platens. 
Perfect 
plates 
every time. 
A model 


Model V-104, 19” x 19” for every 
platens. 125 tons pressure. printing need. 


pA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION SS 


CHICAGO-SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 













Write for illustrated Folder P 


ELECTRO-COPYST, INC. 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








WEST BROMWICH, ENGLAND 











MULTICOLOR ANILINE PRINTERS FOR 
TRANSPARENT PAPER, FOIL, PAPER 

British Precision Built, Finger-Tip Micro Controls 

(Printers’ Hammers and Spanners not required) | canapiaN INTERNATIONAL 


May 29-June 9, 1950 
James Halley & Sons Ltd. Anglo-Canadian Printing Ma- 





HALLEY PRODUCT 





chinery Group — Coliseum Bidg. 
Booth numbers 732, 733, 734 














—_— 
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/FEEDING| CHRISTENSEN CONTINUOUS STREAM 
FEEDER—For flat-bed, rotary and offset presses 
and varnishing machines where high speed is 
essential. 


DEXTER CONTINUOUS RELOADING CARDBOARD FEEDER 
—Feeds cardboard up to 40 point thickness to any 
make flat-bed printing press, also to flat-bed cut- 
ting and creasing presses, in sheet sizes up to 
maximum capacity of press. 


CHRISTENSEN PILE SUCTION STREAM FEEDER—For 
flat-bed, rotary and offset presses and varnishing 
machines. 


DEXTER CONTINUOUS RELOADING SHEET METAL 
FEEDER — Feeding sheets 38 to 24 gauge, in stand- 
ard sizes 14 x 18” to 36 x 44”—at speeds of up to 
80 per minute—and available also on special order 
to handle larger sheets, this Dexter Machine 
provides operation uninterrupted by stops for 
reloading. 


eYPVRTS CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINES 
—For circulars, greeting cards, booklets, singly 
or in gangs — catalogs, publications, etc. Seven 
models, covering every bindery requirement and 
handling sheets from 3 x 4” to 42 x 62”. 


DEXTER JOBBING FOLDERS, DOUBLE SIXTEEN AND 
QUADRUPLE SIXTEEN FOLDERS—For job work and 
book folding in sheets from 12 x 15” to 44 x 58”. 


Sold and serviced by 


BASIC MACHINES 


used by Printers, Lithographers, 
Binders... for 


ie aeubented BRACKETT SAFETY TRIMMER—For 
label cutting, booklet trimming, singly or in mul- 
tiple form, and cutting gang work. 


ey Wisi dice eS alinlc] CHRISTENSEN 


GANG STITCHER—For inserting and stitching 
saddle-bound catalogs and periodicals. 


McCAIN AUTOMATIC SIGNATURE FEEDER—For use 
on Christensen Gang Stitcher. Speeds production, 
secures economies, obviates manual error. 
Trimmer also available for attachment to this 
machine. 


MARTIN ROTARY GATHERER, STITCHER AND COVERER 
—For gathering signatures of books prior to other 
binding operations, and for gathering, side-stitch- 
ing and covering magazines. 


eV asap eben kee CHRISTENSEN VARNISHING 
MACHINE—For all types of varnishing jobs. 


32004 fee CHRISTENSEN HIGH SPEED BRONZER 
—For all types of sheet bronzing. 


DEXTER SORTING MACHINE—For 
paper mills. Speeds production and eliminates 
waste motion in coated paper and bond finishing 
rooms, 





GRAPHIC ARTS &% 





Dexter Folder Company 


General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 


AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg ... and in Foreign Countries 
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Nothing like it * Quality at low cost 


) The result of long laboratory research... Whitney Offset gives you 


the qualities of an expensive offset sheet at a rock-bottom price. 
Greater opacity. Good reproduction on both sides. Minimum stretch, 
shrink and curl. Clean... free from fuzz. : 

See for yourself. Write for samples today. 
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HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Divisional Sales Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.—111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 












BABCOCK 


Magazine Presses 








Capable of delivering 64 magazine pages 
per cylinder revolution in 2 colors or 32 pages in 


4 colors. Web speeds up to 1200 feet per minute. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS CORPORATION 


800 Waynesburg Road, S. E. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Our best advertisements are not printed, they print. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 








From Insecticides 


PAPERS 


HELP BUILD SALES 











| YOU produce or buy printed material, you can 
count on Oxford Papers to make it more effective in building 
sales for insecticides, insurance or any other product or service. 
This confidence is shared by printers from coast to coast who 
make Oxford Papers their first choice for booklets, labels, ad- 
vertising inserts and direct mail. 


It Pays to Remember—and Use Oxford Papers 
(Here are a Few) 
@ Polar Superfine Enamel ©@ Engravatone Coated 
@ Mainefold Enamel ® Carfax English Finish 
@ Mainefiex Enamel @ Wescar Offset 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
Is a Good Man to Know 

You will find that your Oxford Paper Merchant takes 
a genuine and friendly interest in your needs and 
problems. You’ll find, too, that his recommendations 
are based on long experience in helping users get the 
greatest value from their purchases of paper. Get in 
touch with him today for a copy of the useful Oxford 
Paper Selector Chart—or write direct to us. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 





Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. . 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio . 
Dayton, Ohio . 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 


Milwaukee, Wis. , . 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. . 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

. .The Mudge Paper Co. 
- Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 

. _.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
The Charlotte Paper Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
-Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. The Cleveland Paper Co. 

‘ .Scioto Paper Co. 
.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
-MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 
-Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

. -Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 

: -Roach Paper Co. 

- Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Louisville Paper Co. 
-Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 
-Louisville Paper Co. 

‘ -Everglades Paper Co. 
.Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

. _.Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

. . ..  .Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
. .Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-General Paper Corp. 
Brubaker Paper Co. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 

.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Providence, R. I. . . Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Richmond, Va. . . . . .  -Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. -Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
Sacramento, Calif. . - Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
St. Louis, Mo. Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
.Inter-City Paper Co. 

.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Tampa Paper Co. 

. «Paper Merchants, Inc. 
-Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

-The Mudge Paper Co. 

. . . C.A. Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co, Corp.) 


St. Paul, Minn. P 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 
San Diego, Calif. . 
San Francisco, Calif. . 
San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux City, Iowa . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. . . 
Tacoma, Wash. 

campe,; ess. « 
Toledo, Ohio . . 
Tucson, Ariz. . . 
Washington, D.C. . 
Worcester, Mass. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 





Capacity 
Floor Space 


1 h.p. Ball Bearing Cutter Motor 
Y% h.p. Ball Bearing Table Motor 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 900 NORTH KILPATRICK AVENUE, cuicaco 51, 11UINols 


Exhibitor — Graphic Arts Exposition, Chicago, September I] to 23, 1950 











Egret at the Nest, taken by Allan D. Cruickshank, one of the world’s foremost naturalist photographers. 


alftone whites fairly sparkle 


And this new St. Regis machine-coated paper 
will soon sparkle in many pressrooms where 
outstanding performance and economy must 
go hand in hand. 

New SuNnBEAM Gloss has a smooth, flat sur- 
face, with remarkable resilience which gives 
it outstanding printability. It takes gloss ink 
and varnish with excellent results. 

New SunBEAM Gloss has color and bright- 
“ness that assure maximum contrast between ink 


For production runs, when economy is the major factor, 
Merritt Coated is the St. Regis machine- 
coated paper that will do the job effectively. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ON “ew SUNBEAM GLOSS 


and paper and provide for good legibility. 

New SunBEAM Gloss has high bulk and 
unusual opacity, permitting the effective use of 
lighter weignts with resulting economies that 
are most welcome to printer and customer. Also 
availableincover quality atslightly higher price. 

Your merchant, who handles St. Regis print- 
ing papers, will gladly supply samples. Or 
write direct to one of the St. Regis Sales Offices 
listed below. 


0 Printing, Publication and Converting Paper Division 


ST. REGIS 


230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 


218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


SALES CORPORATION 


Jue ype for fine frriniing ” Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 
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21 x 28 SW Single Color Letterpress 


Bed Sito. si ics. ss open ee x29" 
Mektaame Gl BY” x 28" 
Maximum Size Form on Bed.......20%” x 28” 
Maximum Size Form in Chase..20%4” x 26” 


Range of operating speeds........2750 to 5000 


A press built for quality work, good production and 







long run endurance. Write.and make arrangements 


for a demonstration. = 


This eight-page booklet which more fully describes 


this press is yours for the asking. Write today. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1115 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh 12, Penna. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 87 of a Series 
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¥ 
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The Bismarck Hotel, today, is part 
of an imposing center built by the 
Eitels in the very heart of Chicago. 
Besides the hotel, it includes a 
towering office building and one of 
the Midwest’s smartest theaters. 





Chicago’s beloved Bismarck 


chooses STRATHM ORE 
L 


There’s been nothing to compare with the Bismarck since the Eitel 
family first started dining visitors to the Chicago World’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, Famous for its food, famous for its hospitality, 
the Bismarck is a landmark to all those travelers who appreciate 
good living. 

It is no accident that the Bismarck’s letterhead is on Strathmore... it 
is only another example of the careful planning for perfection of 
detail that has made the Bismarck what it is. 








Have you considered, lately, the importance of the impression your 
letterhead makes? Does its design express the character and tradition 
of your company? Do the texture and surface make an important 
background for your correspondence? Consult the supplier of your 
letterheads. Ask him to submit new designs on Strathmore expressive 
papers...to make quality an integral part of your message. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRAT MORE 2:2 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








Sirlhinore 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easiei 
for you to sell these papers. 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 


kkk 
This series appears in: 
TIME 
NEWSWEEK 
UNITED STATES NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 


SAMLBINGHAMS SON MFG.C0, 


Manufacturers of 


RUBBER « NON-MELTABLE ¢ FABRIC COVERED 
ROTOGRAVURE © OFFSET 
COMPOSITION ¢ VARNISH-LACQUER ¢ GRAINING 


ROLLERS 





IT’S NOW TIME TO 
GET YOUR ROLLERS READY 


for 
SUMMER 
USE 


SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS TO 
THE FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 








16 Modern Factories Serving Printers in 31 States 


FACTORIES FACTORIES 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 





ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 linveshacideme oa KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 PRINTERS’ ROLLERS KANSAS CITY6 PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 LITHO ET ROLLERS MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST.LOUIS 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 -CFESE Ee NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
Pe EXHIBITOR | 
Pacific Coast Sales Representative; THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC. ip\ GRAPHIC ARTS x4 


EXPOSITION “ 
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PLAN FOR QUALITY 


“Show a boy drinking from a cool 
spring in the woods, as for a handsome 
water cooler catalog’. These were our 
bare instructions. And here is the 
shot we took in our studio—with real 
water, real sand, rocks, ferns, twigs— 
almost as enticing as a drink from a 
G.E.Cooler. This photograph required 
a lot of detail work to produce but 
the finished result justifies it all. And 
with genuine coated paper like Can- 
tine’s, a printer can multiply the orig- 
inal print by the million at low cost, 
with high fidelity. 

—Morton Berger 





PHOTO BY BERGER, COURTESY GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY AND MAXON, INC. 


O GET satisfactory results in printing, plan for quality and carry 
[ioe the plan. Cantine’s genuine precision Coated Papers will 
enable you to retain high fidelity in the reproduction of photographs 
and paintings—not one print at a time but by the million—by either 


letterpress or offset. 


LETTERPRESS: Harts, ASHOKAN, ZENA, CAT- 


9 SKILL, CANFOLD, M-C FOLDING, VELVETONE, SOFTONE, 
ESOPUS TINTS, ESOPUS POSTCARD 

OFFSET-LITHO: ur-arts Cis, ZENAGLOSS OFFSI:T 

& C28, LITHOGLOSS CIS VARNISH, CATSKILL LITHO GIs 


SOLD BY LEADING MERCHANTS. THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, SAUGERTIES, N. Y. SPECIALISTS IN COATED PAPERS SINCE 1888. 
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50 years young! 
... and still growing!! 








As we observe our 50th Anniversary, it is good to know that 
the first New Era Multi-Process Press built is still rendering faithful 
and efficient service... after a half-century. 


We like to believe that as an organization ... NEW ERA is still young and 
growing ... that our past achievements are only stepping stones to still 
greater accomplishments...and that we have built more than just good presses. 


With the help of such priceless intangibles as integrity ...and the 
friendship and goodwill of customers . .. we will continue to build 

only the finest equipment . . . that will grow in service and dependability. _ a 
haces. Three-Color Bec 

let Commemorating The 
Golden Anniversary of New 


Era Manufacturing Co. Avail- 
able on Request. 







1900 — BUILDING BETTER PRESSES FOR HALF-A-CENTURY — 1950 MANUFACTURING COMPANY 375 - llth Ave., Paterson 4, N. J. 
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, | 
yow! A NEW GUMMING 
i pe only water to stick 

isture-proof cellophane 


IT’S DENNISON 3400 LINE GUMMING—the first water- 
moistened gumming ever developed for this purpose! Now 
the entire field of cellophane-wrapped merchandise becomes 4 


market for gummed labels. 


No special equipment is necessary to apply labels made from 
Number 8457 — the light-weight, white coated sheet carrying 
this revolutionary gumming. They can be applied quickly and 
inexpensively by standard labeling methods. The nature of 
the gumming does require special inks and care in printing. 


3400 Line gumming also gives excellent adhesion, with water- 
moistening, to enameled, printed, press varnished, painted and 
jacquered surfaces; to artificial leather, bakelite, polystyrene, 
vinylite and many other materials. 





Adhesion to pliofilm and cellulose acetate is obtained with the 


use of a special moistening solution. 





Be among the first to tap this great new gummed label mar- 
ket. Ask your Paper Merchant for specimen sheets and for 


complete details. 








GUMMED 
<9} ‘ PAPER DIVISION 





So, 


FRA 
MINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
26 
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bring your layouts to life... print on 


internationa, TICONDEROGA OFFSET 


What's your latest offset job — a folder? A booklet? 


| A report? A program? For any printing by offset lithography or sheet-fed 
gravure, it'll pay to specify Ticonderoga Offset! 

Is it in color? When you use this fuzz-free paper —with its real affinity 

for ink—you can count on clean, color-true reproduction every time! 

Is it a long run? With Ticonderoga Offset you get constant good 
reproductions, and the cost stays down! Find out for yourself why this is your 


No. 1 offset paper buy! International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Penne Ona, See ie 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for printing and converting 


Sci Lisle RON J 
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STUDIO 





An expression in typographic means 


of modern Continental art... 






but not of the artist alone. 






It is the result of ideal cooperation 


between the inspired artist 






and the skillful, patient artisan-engravers of 






the TYPEFOUNDRY “AMSTERDAM,” Holland. 






Studio, Egmont, Libra, Rondo, Nobel 





are stocked and distributed by 






AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Elizabeth B, New Jersey 








Write for specimen sheets 





In Canada: Sears Limited 


Imported by 
Amsterdam Continental 


Types and Graphic Equipment, Inc. 


44 Whitehall Street, New York 4, NY. 


Set in Studio and Egmont Light Italic 
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1) offset press 








I. S. Berlin Press, Chicago, II]. 

Brett Lithographing Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Calvert Lithographing Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Consolidated Lithographing Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Lithograph Company, Chicago, II]. 

Kindred, MacLean & Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Livermore and Knight Company, Providence, R. I. 

Lutz and Sheinkman, New York City, N. Y. 
Newman-Rudolph Lithographing Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Price Bros. Label Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

The Progress Lithographing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Providence Lithograph Co., Providence, R. I. 





The Regensteiner Corporation, Chicago, II]. 
Rossotti Lithographing Company Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 


Snyder and Black, Inc., New York City, N. Y. 
United States Printing and Lithograph Co., Mineola, N. Y. 





Western Printing & Lithographing Co., Racine, Wis. 


The MIEHLE 76 OFFSET PRESS The progressive lithographers named above purchased the Miehle 76 


Unit Construction— Offset Press because it provides the operating and cost-saving 
Single ed yay advantages necessary to keep them ahead of today’s competition— 
Maximum sheet 52" x7 greater sheet area...higher production...easier operation. 


Minimum sheet 28" x 42” 
Operating speeds up to 
ee ae Write today for the new descriptive folder. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Builders of Offset Presses for more than a Quarter Century 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Hsin 


EXHIBITOR 


BA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION &% 


CHICAGO: SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 
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Why remake your roll- 
ers each time the sur- 
face wears out or be- 
comes marred? 





Instead, use the Ideal 
Process system of ap- 
plying a fresh face at 
a cost which is only a 
fraction of the price of 
a new roller. 


With an Ideal Process Surfacing machine 
in your plant, you have these advantages 





1. Fresh roller surfaces at all {, Complete control over consist- 
times. ency of face of roller from 


. . hich you print—control of 
Zz One roller setting permits re- ri ; 
placement with fresh rollers. tack, to match weather condi- 


No swelling or shrinkage. tions winter or summer. 


. 5. Uninterrupted press runs—no 
3. Shipment of rollers only from down time for melted rollers. 


pressroom to coating room H 
and back again (after origi- 6. Presses can be operated at full : 
nal base is applied). top speeds. - 


Ideal Process machines may be rented or purchased outright. 
Why not learn more about these exceptional machines and rollers? 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO, 





Chicago 8, Illinois ° Branches in the principal cities . Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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maliton Equipment Enhances Your Competitive Position 
Highly Competitive Field, Because: 


Hamilton Rotary Web Presses are built 
to the user's specifications from proven, 
standard units. 


They are designed for rubber plate, elec- 
trotype, stereotype, or offset printing. 


_ All parts are easily accessible. 


Extremely high web speeds. 


Quick and easy adjustment for color reg- 
istration. 


No makeready required. 


Work is delivered complete in one opera- 
tion. 


Auxiliary operations performed by built-in 
units. (Numbering, file hole punching, tabu- 
lating and collating punching, cross perfora- 
ting, length and intermittent length perfora- 
ting, lacquering, drying, slitting, cross 
cutting, stacking, rewinding, and endless 


Hamilton Web Press, 17” x 15”, designed for 
one color rubber plate printing, numbering, 
punching for tabulating and collating, length 
perforating, slitting, and rewinding. Can be 
arranged for additional colors as required, and “zigzag"’ folding). 
for cut-off, rewind, or endless “zigzag” fold 
delivery, either or all. Note that the figure gives 
scale and illustrates the easy accessibility to all 





Continuous form (zigzag) folders, collators, 
and cross cutting and stacking equipment may 


parts of the Hamilton Web Press. be installed separately. 


Write for additional information. 


Hamilton Collating Machine. Arranged for inter- 
leaving into manifold relationship, twelve printed 
snap out forms and eleven carbons, glued or 
unglued, with cut-off delivery. Continuous feed. 
812” or 17” lengths x 15” width. Can be furnished 
for other numbers of stations as required, and 
also for continuous “zigzag” fold delivery. 





Patent Pending 
Copyright 1949—The Hamilton Tool Co. 


EXHIBITOR THE 


i) GRAPHIC ARTS peteg Hamilton 
EXPOSITION @ORAN TOOL COMPANY 


CHICAGO: SEPTEMBER 11-23-1950 | 900 HANOVER STREET ¢ HAMILTON * OHIO * Ue SA 
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Leadership 


* What a wonderful opportunity there 
is in every shop, factory, crossroads 
grocery store, and business establish- 
ment to become a leader .. . by merely 
doing the thing that ought to be done, 


whether you are told to do it or not. 


- —EDDIE RICKENBACKER 

















MACLEAN - HUNTER 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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‘The Leading business and Technical Journal in the Printing and Allied Iudustries 
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You Cannot Obtain the True Selling Price 
When You Mistake Margin for Markup 


e@ MANY A small plant continues to 
show insufficient profits or sustains 
a loss because its owner persists in 
mistaking margin for markup in job 
estimating. Short on cost account- 
ing, such a printer, nevertheless, at 
some time or other has made a study 
of his volume. He has broken down 
his costs into their component parts 
and has come up with the fact that 
his general overhead and adminis- 
trative expense is, let’s say, 25 per 
cent of his volume and his net profit 
is running around 10 per cent of 
volume. 

So far so good. But, along about 
here, he comes up with a formula for 
estimating future jobs that is as 
phony as a three-dollar bill. He’s a 
whiz at figuring his production costs 
and materials but, for some reason 
he fails to understand, he falls short 
of attaining the net profit he has set 
for his goal. How come? 

He falls into an error that is all 
too common. He adds to his produc- 
tion cost a percentage of that cost 
using as the factor his margin. In 
doing so he must inevitably, and 
always, fall short of the true figure 
for which he is aiming. Percentage- 
wise, markup on cost must always 
be greater than margin. Margin is 
based on the selling price. Markup 
is based on the cost and the margin 
percentage figure, when applied to 
the cost, will never result in the cor- 
rect selling price. 

Let’s take some examples to show 
the fallacy of using the margin for 
marking up the production cost to 
get the true selling figure. Suppose 
the small printer is doing $40,000 a 
year business. Suppose further that 
at some time in the past he has found 
that general overhead has been run- 
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ning $10,000 or 25 per cent and his 
net profit was $4,000 or 10 per cent. 
Thus, production costs were $26,000, 
or 65 per cent. Combined they add 
up to $40,000 or 100 per cent. 

Having uncovered these facts, the 
printer makes no continuing studies 
but proceeds to make estimates upon 
what he believes to be a basis which 
will express itself in a continuing 
breakdown of 65 per cent, 25 per 
cent and 10 per cent, between the 
production costs, overhead and net 
profit. Yet, ere long he finds that net 
profit is nonexistent and he is run- 
ning at a loss. He looks everywhere 
but the right place to correct his 
situation. 

Now here is where mistaking mar- 
gin for markup has been playing him 
false. He takes 35 per cent of the cost 
of each job, and adds it to the pro- 
duction cost in the mistaken belief 
that he is recovering his 35 per cent 
margin. Actually he is missing it by 
a wide amount. Thirty-five per cent 
of 65 per cent is only 22.75 per cent. 
Add this 22.75 to 65 per cent and the 
printer has only 87.75 per cent of the 
correct selling price. He has missed 
the correct price by more than the 
total of his hoped-for 10 per cent 
profit and is living off his “fat.” 

Using the correct percentages, a 
$100 job will have a production cost 
of $65, an overhead burden of $25, 
and a net profit of $10. But using his 
margin figure as a markup figure 
here’s how the job will be estimated: 











Production Cost $65.00 
35% markup of $65.00 22.75 
Selling Price $87.75 





Not only is the printer left with no 
net profit but he has actually sus- 
tained a $12.25 loss on a $100 job— 
or rather a job that he has errone- 
ously priced at $87.75. 

As the selling price must be deter- 
mined upon the cost price, how then 
may the small printer quickly and 
accurately calculate the markup on 
the cost in order to recover his over- 
head and profit on each job? He can- 
not work back from sales price to 
cost, because sales price is yet to be 
determined upon the cost before him. 

In the case cited, in order to reflect 
this 35 per cent margin for net profit 
and general overhead, he must use a 
percentage of 54 per cent added to 
production cost. That 54 per cent of 
cost is identical with 35 per cent of 
selling price in this example. Thus, 
54 per cent of $65 is $35.10. Adding 
this $35.10 to $65 the job figures out 
to roughly $100. 

Now let’s prove the above point. 
Breaking down the above $100 job 
works out as follows: 


Per cent of 
Dollars Sale Price 
Production Costs ........ $65 65% 
Overhead Costs .......... 25 25 
Wet Pratt. .<-.2.2ntse 10 10 
Selling Price ................ $100 100% 


Here is a handy reckoning table 
to be used in figuring job prices from 
production costs, and based upon the 
overhead and the net profit aimed at. 
The advantage of this method of cal- 
culation is that the production costs 
of different jobs will vary widely, 
while the overhead chargeable to vol- 
ume and the desired net profit is or 
should be held constant in its rela- 
tion to volume and to each job that 
goes toward making up total volume. 
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Overhead Net profit desired on gross sales 

on Gross — Per cent — 

Sales 5 7% 10 12% 15 17% 20 
15% 25 29 33 38 43 48 54 
172% 29 33 38 43 48 54 60 
20% 33 38 43 48 %54 60 67 
224% 38 43 48 %54 60 67 74 
25% . 43 48 54 60 67 74 82 
272% 48 54 60 67 74 82 90 
30% 54 60 67 74 82 90 100 
32%% 60 67 74 82 90 100 110 
35% 67 74 82 90 100 110 122 
37%2% %74 82 90 100 110 122 135 
40% 82 90 100 110 122 135 150 


Here’s how to use the table. For 
example: if the printer’s overhead is 
20 per cent and the desired net profit 
on sale is 12% per cent, then find 


HOW BRITISH PRINTERS 


@®THE BRITISH printer, for some 
unknown reason, seems to have paid 
more attention to the subject of 
numbering than has his American 
counterpart—probably because his 
runs are shorter and demands more 
varied. One must remember that in 
Britain, an island with 48,000,000 
people jammed together, variety is 
more readily observable than stand- 
ard or set techniques. 

For many years the printer with 
long runs utilized rotary presses 
with numbering heads integral, and 
it is not so long ago that the bright 
idea occurred of taking the rotary 
numbering section of a rotary press, 
putting it in a framework, and ar- 
ranging for sheet feed. This product 
found an immediate though limited 
market, and it is interesting to note 
that these early models are running 
well today. With the end of the war 
and the need for increased efficiency, 
the design was modified in terms of 
simplification and speed increased. 

Why was there a demand for a 
numbering machine using rotary 
boxes? Well, the rotary numbering 
box is reliable, fast, and accurate. 
It is operated by a rotary cam move- 
ment which is positively actuated: 
it does not depend on springs as 
does the type-high box. Individual 
numbers cannot print past align- 
ment. This rotary box runs on web- 
fed presses at impressive speeds, 
12,000 and more per hour, and yet 
who has ever heard of a web-fed 
press user complaining of unreli- 
ability in his boxes? If rotary boxes 
are used on a sheet-fed machine 
running at say 3,000 sheets per 
hour, it is inevitable that the relia- 
bility must improve, and such is in- 
deed the case. 

The type-high boxes have been 
brought to a high pitch of excel- 
lence by careful study to triumph 
over the vagaries of springs, but if 
you place them in a form, the speed 
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the overhead line under the overhead 
column and follow it across to the 
desired net profit on gross sales col- 
umn, which is the figure 48. Thus, 
for every $100 of production cost, an 
additional 48 per cent or $48 must 
be added to recover all general over- 
head chargeable to the job and show 
the desired job net profit on the sale. 
The resulting sale price is $100 plus 
$48 or $148. To prove this, take the 
resulting $148 selling price and work 
it back, remembering that the $100 
production expense is a known fac- 
tor at the outset of the estimating 
job. 


of the press must be reduced. Take 
an ordinary business form, ticket, 
tag requisition, or coupon which has 
to be numbered: you can run it 
without boxes on your vertical or 
Kelly or ‘“what-have-you” at top 
speed, but immediately you put 
numbering boxes in the form, down 
comes the running speed. 

Have you ever watched a per- 
fectly capable pressman, printing a 
good job with numbering boxes in 
the chase, going “cock-eyed” trying 
to watch his numbers and make sure 
the boxes were behaving? I have 
done just this many a time, and 
while the operator (we call him a 
“machine-minder”) receives extra 
compensation per hour for having 
boxes in the form, it is hard-earned 
money. 

I admit the old-fashioned num- 
bering machine has been a good ser- 
vant, but its day is passing by sheer 
economics alone. If you can run at 
4,000 impressions an hour on your 
printing press without numbering 
wheels in the form, what is the 
speed with boxes in the form? It 
certainly is not 4,000 impressions, 
but you, Mr. Printer, know the real 
answer. This reduced running speed 
cannot compensate for the loss in 
output even though the numbering 
is included. After all, you don’t buy 
a Miller or Miehle primarily to num- 
ber on it; you buy it to earn money 
as a printing press, and like the 
average man, cuss when you have to 
put type-high boxes in the form. 
You don’t go out to look for num- 
bered work; you do it when you 
must—don’t you? 

Numbering can be made to pay, 
and pay handsomely, providing the 
runs are reasonably long, as an en- 
tirely separate operation with per- 
forating thrown in for bonus. This 
is precisely what has happened in 
Great Britain and in this at any 
rate, we have the edge on you! A 











Total price $148.00 
Less net profit (1212% of $148.00)........ 18.50 

$129.50 
Less overhead (20% of $148.00)............ 29.60 
Balance for production cost................-.-- $ 99.90 


Again bear in mind that in work- 
ing from production costs to arrive 
at selling price, a markup figure 
must be used that is not identical 
with the margin percentage, even 
though it is the spread between cost 
and selling price, or the margin, that 
the printer is attempting to recover. 
Margin is based on selling price; 
markup is calculated on cost. 


MAKE NUMBERING JOBS PAINLESS AND PROFITABLE 


16-mm. film is available to show how 
we do it. Use of the machine is not 
confined to specialist printers; most 
commercial printers of any size 
have use for it. 

The war made us “number-con- 
scious” and it is surprising how the 
demand for numbered work has in- 
creased during and since. Every- 
thing is numbered or seems to be. 
Therefore numbering must be made 
to pay, the better the better. On the 
sheet-fed numbering machine, the 
job is taken out of the pressroom, 
and done in the bindery at relatively 
lower labor cost. In Great Britain 
it is quite common for girls to set 
and run these machines. The speed 
on 20-pound stock, hand fed, is 3,000 
sheets per hour; output is 2,000 or 
more sheets per hour. Let us say a 
job has 16 numbers on a sheet, so 
the output is 32,000 numbers per 
hour, which represents large-scale 
accurate numbering — continuous 
numbering, several up, such as 
sheets of bank-cheques; skip-num- 
bering from 2 up to 32 up if you 
want it, without trouble. 

The machine will repeat each 
number up to four times before 
changing for quadruplicate work 
with standard equipment and any 
number of times before changing 
for special work. Recently one job 
was done which required each num- 
ber to be repeated 48 times on 48 
different sheets before changing. It 
was done. Again, it does not matter 
if the operator fails to lay a sheet 
or the automatic feeder fails; the 
numbers do not change if no sheet 
is laid—an entirely automatic and 
fool-proof feature. 

It is difficult to know where to 
draw the line when describing the 
benefits of this type of numbering. 
The rotary boxes click along with- 
out trouble, given reasonable care 
in keeping them clean. There is no 
makeready as a printer understands 
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the term, and there is no ink-duct 
to bother about. A dab of ink occa- 
sionally with the palette knife is all 
that is required. One thing it won’t 
do: it will NOT number work which 
has subsequently to be SEWN by sec- 
tions into a book, but how often 
does one meet this type of work 
today? 

You can have all the features of 
the type-high box in the rotary box, 
and many more besides. For exam- 
ple, combination boxes with a book 
number and a sheet number in one 
line. The book number repeats, say, 
100 times before changing and the 
page number changes every sheet, so 
indicating each book of 100 sheets. 

Prefix and affix letters are easy— 
just put them in the slides provided 
in the rotary boxes and when you 
number it is not necessary to print 
that “No.” or other fancy design 
unless your customer demands it. It 
always seems so silly to print “No.” 


before a number as if the poor 
reader didn’t know and must be told. 

Well, here I sit, thousands of 
miles away, trying to tell you how 
to run your business which has done 
quite well up to now without my 
advice, thank you. Seriously, we can 
learn from each other, and one of 
the things we have learned in this 
island is to number economically. 
The time has gone when a printer 
can pick and choose his jobs; he 
must give his customer service and 
take the rough with the smooth, and 
the smoother the rough can be made 
and turned to greater profit, so 
much the better. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This interesting 
information on how the numbering 
work is profitably and easily handled 
in Great Britain was furnished us by 
J. Russell McBride, of James Halley 
& Sons, West Bromwich, England. 
We'd like to hear from American 
printers on the subject. 


PAPERMEN HEAR NEEDS OF PRINTING INDUSTRY 


e@ NEEDS OF the printing industry 
were accorded their fair share of 
attention at the seventy-fourth an- 
nual convention of the National 
Paper Trade Association. The meet- 
ing of the paper merchants took 
place in New York City, March 27-29, 
starting with the annual luncheon, 
and winding up with the annual ban- 
quet on the closing evening. 

Among the speakers on the pro- 
gram for the various sessions were 
three from the printing field: R. G. 
Marquardt, vice-president of Ameri- 
can Type Founders Sales Corpor- 
ation; Wade E. Griswold, executive 
director of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation; and Edward N. 
Mayer, Jr., president of James Gray, 
Incorporated, New York direct mail 
production house. 

Mr. Marquardt and Mr. Mayer 
emphasized the need and the op- 
portunity for paper salesmen who 
understand the problems of the 
printer, and who can help a printer 
increase his sales and develop much 
wider markets for his services. Mr. 
Griswold went into considerable de- 
tail concerning the accomplishments 
that result from the co-operative ef- 
forts of paper experts and lithog- 
raphy experts working together in 
research which is aimed at raising 
production standards. 

At the annual meeting of the final 
afternoon, the members of the asso- 
ciation elected L. S. Pollock presi- 
dent for the coming year. Mr. Pol- 
lock, of Pollock Paper Corporation, 
Dallas, had been the vice-president 
in charge of the wrapping paper di- 


Laurence Whittemore, who discussed general as- 
pects of the economic situation at convention 


vision of NPTA, and succeeded L. A. 
Ramaker, of the Bouer Paper Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, in the top post. 
R. E. Knox, of Knox & Schneider, 
Chicago, was elected vice-president 
in charge of the wrapping paper di- 
vision; E. P. Magel, of Crescent 
Paper Company, Indianapolis, was 
re-elected vice-president in charge 
of the fine paper division; J. O. 
Bulkley, of Bulkley, Dunton, New 
York, was re-elected treasurer. 

W. G. Leathers continues as exec- 
utive secretary, and J. H. Londergan 
continues as director of the statisti- 
cal research division. 





George Olmsted, Jr., of the S. D. 
Warren Company, presented a re- 
sume of the business outlook for the 
paper industry when he addressed a 
full session of the convention. He 
predicted that figures for March, 
1950, paper and paper board produc- 
tion in the United States would re- 
veal an all-time peak of close to two 
million tons. Citing technological 
developments that are widening the 
market for paper sales, he stressed 
continuing efforts to lower costs, 
both in manufacture and distribu- 
tion, as probably the most impor- 
tant single objective of papermen. 

In the fine paper field, George E. 
Williamson, of Strathmore, another 
major speaker, emphasized the ne- 
cessity for what he termed more 
“stability and adherence to sound 
merchandising principles and prac- 
tices” in order to keep sales volume 
at a satisfactory level. At the annual 
luncheon, Laurence Whittemore, of 
Brown Company, discussed general 
aspects of the economic situation, 
warning that the “creeping” trend 
toward socialism and communism 
from within the political structure 
of this country was more of a threat 
to our institutions than any outside 
forces. 

Of particular interest to printers 
were some remarks by Mr. Mar- 
quardt regarding technical develop- 
ments. Phototypesetting, he de- 
clared “‘is definitely on the way,” and 
“when it is ready for the mass mar- 
ket it should boost the use of print- 
ing just as did the automatic press 
and the linotype.” He added that it 
would be “a gradual transition.” He 
also foresaw wider use of the gra- 
vure process commercially, due to 
progress in simplifying the making 
of gravure printing cylinders and 
plates. 

Mr. Marquardt advised the paper 
men that they could help overcome a 
serious pressroom problem if they 
would see to it that stock delivered 
to the printer is cut accurately to 
size. Paper dimension variations, 
he said, had been found to be a prime 
cause of feeder and register troubles 
in the pressroom. 

In his advice to paper salesmen, 
Mr. Mayer counseled, among other 
things, closer contact with printers 
to determine individual needs and 
requirements; more constant check- 
ing to see that the paper being sup- 
plied is fulfilling its proper function 
in the printing plant. The paper 
man, he said, is frequently an im- 
portant link between the printer and 
the customer, and he should make 
sure that he is helping the printer 
satisfy the buyer of printing. 
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Joseph FauntleRoy 


MASTER PRINTER 


e WHEN Joseph FauntLeRoy went to work for the late John 
Henry Nash, Mr. Nash thought it would take a year for Mr. 
FauntLeRoy to break in to the Nash style of work. The truth is 
that within the first month Joseph FauntLeRoy was indispen- 
sable; Mr. Nash was turning the supervision and responsibility 
for production over to Joe. Besides being a tribute to Joe’s 
ability, the fact is important as proof that the groundwork for 
an appreciation of fine printing had been instilled in Joseph 
FauntLeRoy years before he went to work for John Henry Nash. 

Today Mr. FauntLeRoy looks back over his distinguished 
career from the perspective of seventy-six golden years. Pull up 
a chair and chat with this master printer! 

“My mind in my young years toyed with the idea that I might 
succeed as an editor and publisher. The seed may have been 
implanted by a school teacher-editor who suggested to me, when 
a lad of sixteen years of age or thereabouts, that I take over an 
expiring weekly newspaper in an adjoining town. 

“My first opportunity to try my wings came in my sixteenth 
year when the editor and publisher of the Santa Maria Graphic 
left me in charge while he went on a honeymoon. The paper 
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was Democratic in policy. Liking the jingle of a campaign song, 
I published it. Unfortunately, it glorified the G.O.P. I received 
delayed punishment some years later while publishing the Gua- 
dalupe Standard. I entrusted an issue to an apprentice while I 
took a vacation. He was a versatile writer, but indiscreet. Upon 
returning to town, two irate readers assaulted me bodily before 
I had a chance to explain the circumstances. 

“My first venture in publishing was juvenile—a two-column, 
six-page weekly paper, size 8 by 6 inches—printed on an 8 by 12 
platen press. With James F. Lyon, for many years a proofreader 
in the California state printing office at Sacramento, as a partner, 
we started the Santa Maria Echo. Jim wrote the copy and I rus- 
tled the advertisements, set the type, and did the presswork. It 
was the most fun I ever had as a publisher. 

“When I went to work in 1889 for the Graphic, I was rather 
short for my age and could not readily reach the case. Instead of 
providing something for me to stand upon, the foreman had a 
brilliant idea: he cut four inches off the legs of the frame (which 
may account for so many round-shouldered compositors). The 
paper was printed on a Washington hand-press from dampened 
sheets. Forms were inked with a large brayer, one page at a time. 
There’s a knack to pulling the impression lever on a hand-press. 
The publisher got quite a chuckle out of the failure of a visitor 
to pull the lever over. He invited me, a slight boy, to show how 
it was done, much to the chagrin of the husky visitor. 

“Appreciation of fine printing with me was a gradual growth 
over the years. Beauty, to me, has always been portrayed in order, 
form, and color; in harmony of tone and proportion; in tradi- 
tional use of typographical elements. At home, I was surrounded 
by well-printed books. Catalogs of printing material supply 
houses were a source of inspiration in my apprenticeship days. 
Fortunately, I had a year or two of contact with orderly printing 
before the degenerate influence of the 1890’s, which induced 
William Morris to establish the Kelmscott Press, ruined my na- 
tive talent. 

“After three years’ apprenticeship in country weekly news- 
paper offices, beginning in December, 1889, with the first issue 
of the Santa Maria Graphic, I commenced work in a commercial 
job shop in San Francisco. I had six months under an old-time 
printer, Fred Waters, an excellent craftsman. The firm I worked 
for was the Raveley Printing Company. It had been established 
in the 1870’s and had but few fonts of recent design. Strips of 
paper and cardboard were used to level up the variations with 
standard point system material. Type forms were locked with 
wooden quoins driven tight with a shooting stick and mallet. 
There were four platen presses without throw-offs or brakes. 
Four flatbed drum cylinder presses completed the pressroom 
equipment. 

“All composition was hand-set and paid for by the thousand 
ems. Help was called in from the street when extra compositors 
were needed. Those were the years when hand compositors were 
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John Henry Nash in 

a characteristic pose as 
he admires one of the be 
examples of printing art 
on his bookshelves 
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the aristocrats of the trade. Silk hats and “Prince Alberts” com- 
posed part of the wardrobe of many of them. I recall one morn- 
ing following pay day when three compositors came to work in a 
cab so attired. Need I add that they were incapacitated for work? 

“Years of experience in book, job, and newspaper printing, 
aided by some reportorial and editorial writing, made me valu- 
able to John Henry Nash when I went to work for him in No- 
vember of 1918. I think a hand-lettering course issued by THE 
INLAND PRINTER Technical School, which I took through the 
International Typographical Union, made me letter-form con- 
scious. Other lessons matured my understanding of shape and 
tone harmony, proportion, and balance. Mr. Nash had an intui- 
tive understanding of these essentials of fine printing, which I 
was able to appreciate. It was my earnest endeavor over the fif- 
teen years I was in charge of production in his plant to eliminate 
as many imperfections as possible without interfering with the 
expression of his individuality. 


The pen drawing of Dante is the work of Will Wilke; the 
sonnet is the work of the poet Longfellow; and the printing is 
the work of John Henry Nash reprinted for bibliophiles 
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A GAIN your attention is called to the pleas- 
ing prospect of an evening with the members 
of the Limited Editions Group at Hotel Cecil, 
Thursday. March twenty-third nineteen hun- 
dred and thicty-three, at sta o'clock, Fortune 
smites upon the group. The Divine Comedy of 
Dante thghieri of Florence designed & printed 
by Hans Mardersteig at the Officina Bodoni, 
serona, ltaty, the translation bv Velville Best 
faderson comes tothe group. ltwill be remem- 
bered that The Little Flowers of Saint Francis 
was alse issued from this press. Haywood H. 
Hunt, tibhiographer per se, will assest Joseph 
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“California has been my home since birth. Both of my. parents 
were pioneers. My father arrived in San Francisco on April 1, 
1849, after a voyage around Cape Horn. My mother crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama by train in 1856 and reached San Francisco 
in September. 

“Printing was over for me when I left the employment of Mr. 
Nash and moved to Tylare County. My printing career covered 
the period from 1889 to 1933. I bought orange and olive acreage 
in Tylare County and ten years of sunshine and outdoor life 
were a grateful reward after nearly half a century within doors. 

“The day I left my employment, I walked to the north win- 
dow of the John Henry Nash composing room and looked down 
into Clay Street. Just across the street was Number 518, address 
of the Raveley Printing Company where I had started work in 
San Francisco forty years before. The buildings were not the 
same. The earthquake and fire of 1906 had destroyed the origi- 
nals; but the street was rich in memories. There was the Niantic 
Building and next to it the Painter and Company type and elec- 
trotype foundry. Haywood Hunt now has his typographic studio 
there. Edward Bosqui and Company, the famous lithographers, 
occupied the corner of Leidesdorff and Clay. I remembered a 
French restaurant which served a nine-course dinner with wine 
for fifty cents in 1893. There were meat, fish, and vegetable mar- 
kets on the ground floors of most buildings along Clay, between 
Sansome and Montgomery. At seven in the morning when print- 
ers arrived for work, Clay Street was bedlam—jammed with 
horse-drawn vehicles rattling over the cobblestones; drivers 
quarreling for the right of way; the one-track cable car, the first 
street car line to be operated anywhere in the world, inched its 
way along, gong a-clammoring and insistent; Chinese in peaked 
straw hats, blue denim, and thick cotton-soled shoes, were ever 
alert to avoid having their ques yanked .. . 

“Now the rattle of the cable in its slot is silenced. No more is 
heard the crack of the whip, or the angry high-pitched Chinese 
‘What’s mally you?’ But the district is yet a center of printing 
and the fish and fruit markets are still there.” 
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Planning next fall’s annual conference on printing education, from left, seated: Craig R. Spicher, 
Eskel L. Erickson, John G. Henderson, Wesley K. Lunt, and Loren H. Carter; standing: William O. 
Morgan, A. G. Fegert, G. J. Hasterok, O. H. Runyon, Russell H. Herrell, and Lester E. Reppert 
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Five veteran Dixie printers with a total of 268 years’ service, 
left to right: B. L. Chipman, Edward D. Williams, Charles H. 
Little, W. A. Goslen, and R. D. Hauser celebrate at gala dinner 


> 3 
Utica (New York) Printing Week Proclamation by Mayor Boyd E. 


Golder, left, is handed to Alfred T. Peters as club president 
John L. Winchester and William C. McCarthy watch ceremony 


Congenial group of Craftsmen talk things over, left to right: 
Paul Giesey, G. H. Petty, Frank Smith, Haywood Hunt, and past 
president Harvey Glover of International Craftsmen organization 


4 





K2 
Ralph C. Persons, director and vice-president of Sun Chemical Cor.| 
poration, and R. M. Broadston, Harris-Seybold New York sales head 





Owen Adams represents EBCO Printing Machinery Division in Chicago, 
J. Arch Clarity, new sales representative of the E. P. Lawson Company 
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Donald Rein (above left) is new president of Rumford Printing Company. C. Ralph Guilieri (center) is sale: 
representative of Intertype’s Western office. Russell H. Herrell is now aiding the Graphic Arts Exposition} 


oink 
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4 = 
Above: Sol Hess, art director of Lanston Monotype Machinery Company, recently visited Chicago typographet} 
Arthur W. Rushmore, typographer and book designer, owns the Golden Hind Press at Madison, New Jerse! 


Below: Ben C. Pittsford, pioneer Chicago typographer, enjoys his hand press at his Three Oaks, Michigan, hom: 
The smiling faces of Mr. and Mrs. William Guy Martin are proof that their Hawaiian vacation was gran 
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ARE THE CONCERN OF THIS DEPARTMENT. QUERIES AND COMMENT WELCOME 





PROOFROOM PROBLEMS AND a Ne / hocfroom 


By Hilda D. Bump 





WHO’S WORRYING? 

Our proofreader insisted on this 
punctuation: “Just place your parts’ 
worries in our hands.” She said the 
addition of the s in parts made the 
word a possessive adjective which de- 
mands an apostrophe. Can the addi- 
tion of the letter s to this word make 
what she says? 

We do not like to argue with 
proofreaders. We are on their side. 
But the rule is: “It is usually awk- 
ward and slightly illogical to attrib- 
ute possession to inanimate objects.” 
If one were in the mood, one could 
go on for hours listing exceptions 
to this mildly stated rule—particu- 
larly in expressions designating 
time or measure. It is unlikely that 
“parts” could creep into the ap- 
proved exceptions. The phrase is 
“awkward and _ illogical’ enough 
without getting excited about the 
apostrophe. We at least can agree 
with your proofreader that some- 
thing needs to be done to the sen- 
tence. Parts don’t worry. Why not 
“your worries about parts”? There’s 
plenty of room for it on the proof 
you sent. 

You are fortunate in having an 
interested proofreader who queries 
and defends her queries. We have 
been receiving sour reports that the 
profession is on Skid Row. E. N. 
Teall believed that the proofroom 
would undergo a renaissance “after 
the war.” He may still be right— 
not because we all will latch onto a 
proper pride in our work, but be- 
cause job-evaluating engineers are 
busy pointing out to plant owners 
that competent proofreaders can cut 
costs. So we say the day is nigh 
when proofreaders will be afraid to 
let an error go by, rather than being 
afraid to question some dubious 
point, as many are today. 

And there will be dissension in 
the proofroom until the lawmakers 
of the tribe—the teachers of Eng- 
lish—start seeing eye-to-eye. Last 
month we were permitted to look 
in on a group of them(college teach- 
ers in English) in one of their na- 
tive habitats—a conference. There 
wasn’t a peace treaty in sight. Half 
of them didn’t choose to hear (for 





free) a man who has contributed 
greatly to draining the swamplands 
of writing (Rudolf Flesch). Some 
were worried about showing stu- 
dents the way to self-expression via 
essays. Others were understand- 
ably bothered about students who 
have a talent for sleeping through 
compulsory English classes. Some 
were testing the pool of semantics 
with their big toes (not literally, of 
course—it was a very cold day in 
Chicago). Of politeness there was 
plenty, but agreement was conspic- 
uous by its absence. 

So don’t fire your proofreader be- 
cause she disagrees with us. The 
authorities set a fine precedent for 
disagreeing. And our language goes 
on changing while the rules are 
being written on sand. 


@ 





tf a Contry ie 
in the Prootroom 


A humble compositor, having become 
involved in a dispute regarding punc- 
tuation, leaves it for you to judge 
whether or not he is correct. I would 
like to ask, Is it not proper to put the 
comma at the end of a line (poetry) 
outside of the quotation-marks? My 
opponent claims it is never proper to 
do so. If you will please explain the 
use of punctuation-marks in such cases 
you will greatly oblige a subscriber and 
reader of your magazine. 

In some cases logic would put the 
comma or period outside, but that 
makes a ragged appearance, and the 
best taste does not allow it. A semi- 
colon or a colon outside does not of- 
fend the eye, and is better placed 
outside when the quotation logically 
comes within the punctuation. 


These items—lifted intact from The Proof- 
room of the nineties, edited by F. Horace 
Teall—are offered for historic interest 
only, and not for present-day guidance. 








VERBS VIA VIDEO 

Is the following sentence correct? I 
think the item in parenthesis should be 
are but some opinion in the shop is in 
favor of is. It came in as is and I cor- 
rected it to are. Are I right? 

“As the spot’moves across the screen 
from left to right, the intensity will 
vary in exact accordance with the pic- 
ture impulses of the video or picture 
signal that (is, are) applied between 
the control grid and cathode of the 
picture tube.” 

It probably should be are because the 
antecedent of that is impulses. But it 
could also be is if you consider that 
signal is the antecedent. Usually the 
pronoun is located close to the antece- 
dent. My own vote would be for is. 

This question is a fine example 
of the reason a proofreader should 
know everything about everything. 
All we know about television is that 
we don’t like it—Milton Berle and 
the grunt-and-groan boys can have 
it, which serves everyone concerned 
right. 

Are “impulses” and “signal” syno- 
nyms? Are “video” and picture” in- 
terchangeable? And if you changed 
is to are, why the heck are you vot- 
ing for 7s? Our vote is for are but 
we is confused. 

Always glad to be of help to our 
readers. No thanks necessary. Call 
on us anytime you have equally fas- 
cinating problems and you will get 
this same variety of help. 


OVER AND MORE THAN 

In the passage from F. Horace Teall, 
which you quoted in the January 
Proofroom, we are corrected in the 
usage of “over” instead of “more 
than.” Mr. Teall maintained that this 
was a “persistent error.” 

Alexander M. Witherspoon, of Yale 
University, Department of English, 
author of the book, “Common Errors 
in English and How to Avoid Them,” 
does not agree. He says that in his 
opinion it is not an error to use “over” 
instead of “more than.” According to 
Professor Witherspoon, there are 
times when “more than” may be pref- 
erable, as when one wishes to be spe- 
cific rather than general, as in the 
expressions, “He has been with us not 
more than six months,” or “We still 
have more than three-quarters of a 
tank full.” (I prefer “tankful.’’) 
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But if one is speaking generally, and 
particularly if the idea of abundance is 
in one’s mind, the use of “over” is 
rather effective as suggesting an over- 
flowing quantity or overtopping height. 
Take for examples, the motto: “Over 
Fifty Years of Service,” or “He is over 
six feet tall.” 

There is plenty of literary usage in 
support of “over” in such expressions 
and it seems finicky to insist on “more 
than” in all cases. In view of Professor 
Witherspoon’s discussion, I feel that 
Mr. Teall’s ruling ought to be sub- 
jected to re-examination in the light of 
present-day practice. 

We apologize for not having made 
it clear that the Teall items are pre- 
sented solely for their historic inter- 
est. When possible, they are selected 
because they’re dogmatic statements 
concerning an undogmatic subject. 
Teall the Younger once said that 
grammar and rhetoric are not lan- 
guage any more than the tree is the 
forest. 

The modern references upon our 
shelf ignore over vs. more than. In 
looking up the matter we were re- 
warded for our industry by finding 
a grade-A example of lousy cross- 
indexing: The more than entry 
starkly advised us to see excess; 
excess told us to go back to access; 
access stated that excess and access 
are not synonyms. So there we were 
—far afield and completely off our 
original subject. (The same refer- 
ence says that excess ‘““means more 
than merely more than”’!) 

Webster gives as one definition of 
over: more than; as, it cost over 
five dollars. That’s good enough for 
us—and you, too. 


WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN 

On “social” printing and engraving, 
at what time of day does afternoon 
become evening? Are there any definite 
rules on this? 

It is quite possible that Mrs. Post 
has a definite rule in her book on eti- 
quette. Ordinarily, afternoon is that 
space of time between lunch and 
dinner—evening is what happens 
between washing the dishes and go- 
ing to bed. Down South, evening is 
a vague time that starts right after 
lunch and extends an indefinite pe- 
riod limited only by the fact that 
there are just twenty-four hours 
daily to kick around in. 

On invitations, we’d be guided by 
the nature of the event. As an 
example, one might invite a friend 
to tea at five in the afternoon, but 
for a dinner we might say at five in 
the evening—not that many people 
would be sending out engraved invi- 
tations to a dinner at such an un- 
fashionable hour, but it illustrates 
our point. 
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FOREIGN MENUS 

A correspondent’s letter in January 
asked for a reference for learning 
French menu terms and English trans- 
lations. While in England during the 
war I bought (for about 75c) a very 
handy little pocket-size English-French 
Conversational Dictionary, published 
by Hirschfeld Brothers, Limited. Prob- 
ably this can be purchased in any large 
city of this country. 

Thanks for the suggestion. These 
inexpensive dictionaries are avail- 
able in numerous languages, and a 
great many of them are surprisingly 
adequate. 


THE HARASSING HYPHEN 

In desperation I ask you—please 
give me some procedure to follow when 
coping with the hyphen. 

If we knew—once and for all— 
what to do with the hyphen, we 
would be rich and famous. Get your- 
self a good grammar or style book 
and follow it rigorously. Or use your 
common sense. If the hyphen aids 
readability, use it; if not, don’t. If 
you doubt that the hyphen is a strong 
aid to quick comprehension, have a 
look at the Chicago Tribune, where 
its use is (apparently) forbidden. 





Delete 
Delete and close up 
Reverse 


Close up 


#* (1) O &) & 


Insert space 
o/# Close up and insert space 


Paragraph 


4A 


Indent 1 em 
Move to left 
Move to right 
Lower 


Raise 


7 a2 t& HA G 


Insert marginal addition 


$ 


Space evenly 


Broken letter—used in 
margin 


« 


|, Push down space 

= Straighten line 

|| Align type 

/» Insert comma 

Y Insert apostrophe 

XY Insert quotation mark 


=/ Insert hyphen 





PROOFREADER’S MARKS 


£m / Insert em dash 
™ / Insert en dash 
4S Insert semicolon 
© Insert colon and en quad 
© Insert period and en quad 
2/ Insert interrogation point 
® Query to author—in margin 
co Use ligature 


6A Spell out 


te Transpose 

wf Wrong font 

tf Set in boldface type 
hom Set in oman type 
ila Set in italic type 

capé Set in CAPITALS 

sc Set in SMALL CAPITALS 
Le Set in lower case 

X. Lower-case letter 


atet Let it stand; restore words 
crossed out 


no J Run in same paragraph 
Id im Insert lead between lines 


fu # Hair space between letters 








The Proofroom Department receives numerous requests from distrait printers for copies of proof- 
reader's marks to distribute, we regret to say, in their own proofrooms as well as to send on 


to customers who give vent to self-expression by using fancy doodles rather than the orthodox 


marks. Although there is some variance in marks commonly used, any of the accepted symbols are 


understood. Those shown here are from the revised University of Chicago Press Manual of Style 
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STARS—PAST AND PRESENT 

I had this sentence queried and re- 
turned to me. From my paternal point 
of view, it’s a nice sentence: He said 
that Venus was a planet. So what’s 
wrong with that? 

Taking it for granted that Venus 
is a planet—a matter outside our 
ken—we would say that your proof- 
reader undoubtedly felt that if 
Venus had been a planet once, it still 
is a planet. So: He said that Venus 
is a planet. 

A statement concerning some- 
thing equally true in the past and in 
the present is usually expressed in 
the present tense. In other words, 
your remark might cause your read- 
ers to believe that the status of 
Venus had changed. 


SINNING PUPPETS 

What do you suppose happened to 
the proofreader who overlooked the 
following in a church bulletin: “Also 
on deck is and his 
puppets. They play the piano, they sin, 
and lead music.” (Bulletin enclosed so 
you’ll know I didn’t just dream this 
up.) 

The proofreader probably has “re- 
tired” from church work. A psychol- 
ogist might say that such an error 
was made subconsciously on pur- 
pose. At any rate, business undoubt- 
edly was good at the church that 
evening. Some people still believe 
everything they see in print. 

Another intriguing statement in 
the bulletin announces that one 
should bring old Christmas cards 
to the church to be used by the mis- 
sionaries. We go blank when we 
try to decide what missionaries do 
with discarded Christmas greetings. 
If anyone knows, please bring our 
brooding to an end. 





“SQUINTING” 

Being a long-time proofreader, I 
thought I’d heard everything—until 
my daughter asked my aid in correct- 
ing the “squinting construction” of 
some sentences in her homework. 

Squinting is when a modifier is 
placed between two parts of a sen- 
tence in such a way that it may at- 
tach itself to either part. Webster’s 
example: To die sometimes is noble. 
Another example: I told him when 
the time came I would do it. When 
the time came is said to squint be- 
cause one doesn’t know whether the 
phrase applies to “I told him” or “I 
would do it.” 

“Crosseyed construction” might 
be more appropriate. 


e@ EVERYTHING has been thought of 
before, but the difficulty is to think 
of it again.—Goethe 


PROFESSIONAL PROOFREADER DEAD AS A DODO? 


@ How MANY of us oldsters knew 
proofreading when it was a profes- 
sion? Today to call a person a proof- 
reader is to use a misnomer. The 
breed has disappeared almost as 
completely as though the black 
plague had struck it. Those few left 
in the profession who still perform 
merely go through the motions in a 
discouraged, disgusted way, which 
is the usual result of orders from 
the foreman that take all the zest, 
ambition, and interest out of their 
work. 

Instructions from the front office 
or from the foreman who is intent 
on making a showing that will re- 
dound to his credit are to spare the 
pencil and increase the lineage. 





Do we have any 
such printers 
today? 


Violent reactions, on the 
part of authors, to typograph- 
ical errors or proofreader’s 
oversight, are not new. When 
the reaction involves the au- 
thor’s own remorse in a fatal 
manner, that is news. It seems 
that Carlo Allessandro Guidi, 
an Italian poet, had written 
a book. Since he had con- 
tacts at the Vatican he set out 
on a personal visit to Pope 
“Clement XI. As he was wait- 
ing for audience he turned 
fondly over the leaves of his 
precious volume. To his cha- 
grin and horror he found a 
bad typographical error that 
had escaped the printer, the 
proofreader, and him, who 
was himself scrupulously care- 
ful about such matters. 

There was no way out of 
the matter except to have an 
apoplectic fit then and there, 
the shock of which is said to 
have killed him. 

So, as proofreaders, let us 
every one be more careful to 
kill all errors lest we kill off a 
few more authors.—David T. 
Armstrong. 











What does it matter if a word is 
divided wrong? The average reader 
won’t know the difference. And 
what does the average reader know 
about split infinitives and punctua- 
tion? Why bother with such trifles? 
Get the type, even if much of it has 
to be railroaded. The more type that 
is railroaded the fewer proofreaders 
will be needed and the more money 
that will be saved the office. Quan- 
tity, not quality, is the new slogan. 

Those who read proof today—I 
hesitate to desecrate the term by 
calling them proofreaders—skip over 
a proof looking for the worst typo- 
graphical errors and line transposi- 
tions. The old rule of correcting 
obvious errors has been relegated to 
the scrap heap. If copy does not 
make sense, the reader considers it 
is not his responsibility and lets it 
go—it’s copy, so what the hell. 

We used to mark such divisions 
as work-ed, return-ed, Wed-nesday, 
et cetera. If we did so now we would 
get our knuckles rapped, so to speak, 
by the outraged foreman, who would 
tell you that you were losing money 
for the office by causing the needless 
resetting of lines. So, the operator, 
taking advantage of this looseness, 
makes such divisions as hors-es, gol- 
den, pro-perty, bu-siness, cou-ple, 
dou-ble. In a nice high-class house 
organ recently esoteric was divided 
esot-eric. In a wide-measure edi- 
torial set in 10-point type procedure 
was divided proc-edure. In a touch- 
ing story of the bodies of two soldier 
buddies being brought back to their 
home town for burial side by side 
the writer spoke of the last burglars 
taps being sounded at the graveside. 
If the proofreader caught the error 
he probably shrugged and said to 
himself, “Oh, well, it’s copy; that 
clears me.” How often have I heard 
that! Thus proofreading becomes a 
lost art. 

One reason for so much poor work 
in the proofroom is that on many 
papers punk high school kids are 
employed to turn out copy, which is 
sent to the printer in a raw state; 
the printer follows copy, and the 
reader, having orders not to change 
copy, lets it go. This occurs mostly 
of course on the smaller dailies 
where copyreaders are not used. 

As for those who read proof, 
many of the readers today are either 
crippled or too old to keep up with 
their younger brethren on the floor 
or the keyboard and have been rele- 
gated to the proofroom as a reward 
for long and faithful service in other 
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capacities, regardless of ability to 
read proof. The old-time proof- 
reader, who boldly marked proofs 
as they should be marked, even to 
the changing of the wording, punc- 
tuation, and divisions, now is a rare 
bird who no longer is permitted to 
use his pencil with a free hand. He 
is so thoroughly disgusted with the 
restrictions placed upon him and 
the desecration of his profession 
that as soon as the need is removed 
he quietly drops out of the race and, 
relaxing after many years of pride- 
ful work, indulges himself in remi- 
niscences of the good old days. 

One deplorable result of this mad 
race, this sacrificing quality for 
quantity, is the deterioration of the 
art preservative to a shocking de- 
gree. The present generation of 
printers is to a large degree on a 
level with what used to be con- 
temptuously termed “blacksmiths,” 
whose interest in watching the clock 
outweighs pride in their work and 
thoughts of professional nobility. 

Another factor in forcing the pro- 
fessional proofreader out of the 
picture is the nondepartmental com- 
posing room, where subs in every 
department are hired to read proof 
according to their priority on the 
board and regardless of proofread- 
ing ability. A professional proof- 
reader, not being a composing room 
acrobat, thus has no chance of ob- 
taining work as a sub. No protection 
whatever is given this sub by his 
union, which expects him to keep 
his dues paid up as promptly as the 
fully protected member. This situ- 
ation is taken advantage of too often 
to freeze a professional reader off 
the board, which is easily done by 
readers and the office hiring hand 
men and operators for work in the 
proofroom. 

No, the professional proofreader 
is not on the way out. He JS out. He 
is as dead as the dodo bird right 
now.—M. T. AYRES 


* THIS ARTICLE by an old-timer in 
proofrooms has a touch of “the old 
days were the best” to it, but who 
will deny that it is true? In how 
many of today’s proofrooms is the 
reader encouraged to be exacting in 
his work? And how qualified is he 
to pass judgment on grammar, rhet- 
oric, and consistent style? The cus- 
tomer may carelessly okay proofs— 
thus accepting “responsibility” for 
errors the work contains, but the 
customer cannot buy credit for ac- 
tual craftsmanship or lack of it. 
As long as a printed piece endures, 
it mirrors the calibre of the printer 
who produced it.—H. D. BUMP 
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Letters to the Lditor 


BRICKBATS OR BOUQUETS... THEY'RE ALL WELCOME 





TO THE EDITOR: 

Your remarks about “etch proofs” 
were quite interesting. At Weimer’s 
we call them “photo proofs,” at Typo 
Service they’re called “art mats,” a 
carry-over from the old days when they 
used de Jonge’s art mat for proofing, 
and in the other shops they are given 
various names. “Etch proofs,” it seems 
to me, would be the better term. 

G. H. Petty, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


TO THE EDITOR: 

We were interested in the article 
by your New York editor on combi- 
nation offset-letterpress plants. There 
have been many such combination 
plants operating in Wales for twenty- 
five to thirty years. In most cases such 
plants have steadily expanded in both 
departments, wheras firms of equiva- 
lent size which were exclusively let- 
terpress have not shown a parallel 
increase. 

Although accurate figures are not 
available it is the opinion of the writer 
that not more than 20 per cent of the 
combination houses operate their own 
platemaking plants. The trade facilities 
are excellent and competitive in both 
service and price, and it does not pay 
to operate a platemaking plant unless 
there is sufficient work to keep one 
fully employed. 

Union requirements in Wales insist 
on a camera operator and a printer- 
down in addition to retouchers. It will 
therefore be realized that in view of 
the capital expenditure and high labor 
costs such a plant must be 100 per cent 
productive to be a profitable invest- 
ment. In some, where line work only 
is produced, such as loose-leaf account- 


ancy forms, it is possible to produce - 


plates from contact negatives only, in 
which case a pressman is allowed to do 
the printing down to metal. 

We ourselves have operated a com- 
bination plant for thirty years and find 
that it gives us much greater flexibility 
in working. On some jobs which are 
normally scheduled for letterpress we 
can (should the occasion demand and 
providing the work is of a suitable na- 
ture) quickly switch to offset, but most 
offset jobs are planned and scheduled 
as such. 

We make some plates ourselves— 
part from contact negatives with origi- 
nals of Baryta paper, and part as 
transfers from type forms. Any tone 
or color work is always sent out to a 
trade platemaker. 

Our customers usually ask our ad- 
vice as to which process is the most 
suitable and/or economical for their 
requirements and usually accept our 


suggestions, knowing that it is in their 
own interests to do so. Generally speak- 
ing, all the art work is left to ourselves, 
but when this is supplied to us, we col- 
laborate with the studio or free-lance 
artist who has been commissioned, so 
that originals are prepared for eco- 
nomical and trouble-free reproduction. 
Our salesmen sell both letterpress 
and offset without any difficulty. We 
do not try to compete for small jobbing 
work but rely on the standard of our 
production rather than low prices to 
keep our plant fully employed. Our 
personnel figures are as follows: Pro- 
ductive employees, 82; non-productive 
employees, 5 (laborers, packers, ware- 
housemen) ; salesmen, 2; clerical, 8. 
Regarding the administrative side, 
the whole is controlled by a vice-presi- 
dent and a managing director, by whom 
all inquiries are “vetted” and mutually 
discussed. The estimates are checked 
and priced by either one. The plant 
instructions for each order are scruti- 
nized and okayed in a similar manner, 
and finally, cost sheets are checked and 
priced. This administrative work takes 
up a lot of time but it enables us to keep 
control of every phase of the business. 
The specimens enclosed are fairly 
representative, showing the wide range 
of work we produce by both processes. 
We hope that the foregoing has been 
of interest to you. If any of you readers 
are still doubtful about offset we can 
only advise them on our own experi- 
ence: Start in a small way, learn the 
advantages and limitations of the proc- 
ess, be open with the customer and don’t 
oversell it. After a few months they 
will wonder why they didn’t install off- 
set years ago and how on earth they 
managed without it. 
William Lewis, Limited 
Cardiff, Wales 


TO THE EDITOR: 

Thank you for the splendid help your 
good magazine has given me during the 
past ten years in the printing business. 
I never fully realized what a help it was 
until I came out here to Central Africa 
and have the management of The Mala- 
mulo Press to look after. 

Your September issue was especially 
helpful, with its article on “How Good 
Is Your Over-all Management and 
What Can You Do to Improve It?” I 
would like to know more about this 
Printing Industry of America, and if 
it is possible to become a member, even 
though outside the continent? Please 
tell me where I can obtain a copy of the 
simplified cost system, mentioned in 
the article by Mr. Wetzel. 

A. Tysen-Flyn 
Malamulo Press 
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More About Absorptivity of Paper 


@ RECENTLY a discussion was pre- 
sented in these columns concerning 
the relationship which appears to 
exist between ink, fountain water, 
and paper. Several references were 
made in two articles on this subject 
to work done by Frost and Reynolds 
and presented at the first annual 
meeting of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Lithographic Industry a 
year ago. Following the publication 
of each of these articles a letter was 
received from Dr. Frost. Although 
these letters show that the articles 
as written have given an erroneous 
impression of some of the ideas in 
back of the work done by these two 
men, they do tend to further confirm 
some of the ideas presented by this 
author. 

The following are quotations from 
Dr. Frost’s letters: “I have been 
studying your article in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for January 1950 and 
would like to correct a misinterpre- 
tation of the remarks I made at the 
TALI meeting of last year. It is my 
belief that the best results can be 
obtained, from a halftone quality 
point of view, on an oil-absorptive 
surface. I further believe that if in 
producing such a surface you also 
produce a water-absorptive surface 
it then becomes necessary to run 
more water on the press and you get 
into the typical difficulties which you 
describe when inks become water- 
logged. It is for this reason I believe 
in a surface which is absorbent to 
oil but not water. 

“Misunderstanding comes when 
we discuss the meaning of ‘water 
absorptive.’ Obviously, we are not 
concerned from a practical point of 
view in any phase except the absorp- 
tivity of the surface as measured 
by the amount of water which the 
paper will strip from the blanket 
during impression. This impression 
time is short—a fraction of a second 
—and if a paper is nonabsorbent to 
water under press conditions during 
that length of time it is nonabsorb- 
ent to water from a practical litho- 


graphic point of view. That is what 
I meant and attempted to convey in 
speaking of water absorptivity. The 
sheet which I described is relatively 
nonabsorptive to water during the 
interval of impression. It is very 
highly absorptive to water as we 
normally think of water absorption 
into a surface. I am not familiar 
with methods of measuring absorp- 
tivity directly which can be used to 
measure the degree of absorptivity 
to water of a surface during the in- 
terval of impression. Hence, when 
you speak of sheets which are highly 
water-absorptive they may or may 
not be water-absorptive from litho- 
graphic point of view. 

“We first gauged water-absorp- 
tivity by press operation. If, for 
example, an experimental run re- 
quired the use of five or six notches 
on the fountain we considered that, 
lithographically speaking, such a pa- 
per was much more absorptive to 
water than a sheet which only re- 
quired one notch of water. We then 
attempted to measure the absorptiv- 
ity by various methods and to cor- 
relate this with the water require- 
ments on the press. We had no luck 
with direct methods at all. We did 
succeed, however, in working out an 
indirect method which gave us a 
numerical result and which corre- 
lated quite well with the amount of 
water necessary to use on the press. 
Hence, I think that the term ‘water 
absorptivity’ has been causing the 
misunderstanding in the concept 
which we presented at TALI.” 


Research on Coated Paper 


In regard to further misunder- 
standings of the work of Frost and 
Reynolds as presented at the TALI 
meeting and as presented in the 
February article, Dr. Frost goes on 
to say, ‘““‘We have been aware for a 
long time, as a matter of fact since 
1934, that a coated surface which 
was uniformly and evenly absorp- 
tive to ink would accept the ink more 
evenly and more uniformly from an 


offset blanket. We are also aware 
that uncoated paper would give bet- 
ter press performance than a coated 
paper. Our investigation was made 
to determine the basic causes or 
cause of this operational difference. 
As you are aware, uncoated paper 
is either less wettabie by water or 
more impervious to the penetration 
of water or in some cases, both, 
whereas a coated surface which is 
absorptive to ink vehicle is gener- 
ally both wettable and absorptive 
to water. We set out to determine 
whether or not this was the factor 
that was generally responsible for 
the reason most pressmen had a 
greater difficulty in operating when 
using coated paper. 

“We did not attempt to produce a 
paper with the absorptive character- 
istics of an uncoated offset paper. 
The ink-absorptive characteristics 
of uncoated papers are poor. Ink 
penetration is a variable—uniform- 
ity and ink wettability varies. It 
would have been foolish indeed to 
have attempted to reproduce this 
type of surface. But what we did 
attempt to do, and I believe subse- 
quent events have proved we accom- 
plished, is to make a coated surface 
which was absorptive to ink, which 
would resist the pull of tacky inks, 
and which could be run on an offset 
press with a minimum of water. 

“We believed at that time and be- 
lieve now, that the reason why this 
particular type of surface can be run 
on an offset press with a minimum 
amount of water is because the sur- 
face resists wetting, and therefore 
resists the transfer of water from 
the blanket to the paper, during the 
instant of impression. We were not 
concerned then nor are we concerned 
now with the degree of resistance to 
wetting or water penetration over a 
period of time greater than that in- 
volved in the interval of impression. 

“Early in this work we produced 
a commercial run of paper which 
had a surface with a terrific resist- 
ance to the wetting by water. This 
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paper was tested commercially. The 
transfer of water from the blanket 
to the paper was, for all practical 
purposes, nil. We found in this case 
it was impossible to keep a proper 
balance in respect to the plate be- 
cause so little water was required. 
Press adjustments were not delicate 
enough to regulate the very small 
quantity needed. We later built blan- 
kets which also resisted, to a very 
high degree, wetting by water and 
we found the same situation was 
true. Knowing that the offset press 
has been primarily developed upon 
the basis of experiments on un- 
coated papers which, when correctly 
made, require a minimum amount of 
water (if you judge minimum by a 
practical fountain setting) we there- 
fore adjusted our coated surface in- 
sofar as wettability was concerned 
to run at the minimum practical 
fountain setting.” 


Coated Stock Characterisitcs 


It is too bad that Dr. Frost failed 
to mention the ink-absorptive char- 
acteristics of the coated stock which 
had the high water-resistance. If 
the sheet was capable of accepting 
a large volume of ink during the 
impression period or if the ink used 
was very readily taken up by the 
stock, the importance of moisture 
transfer to the paper would appear 
to be a primary consideration. The 
same would be true in the case of 
the blanket which would not take on 
moisture and transfer it to the pa- 
per. Nevertheless, moisture control 
is often very critical with conven- 
tional types of coated papers even 
though they are “both wettable and 
absorptive to water.” One of the 
most common faults which can be 
found with offset work on coated 
papers is the washy appearance of 
the print which indicates that too 
much water is carried on the press. 
Thus it would appear that even 
though the water-absorptivity of 
the stock can play an important role 
in the control of water on press, the 
complete transfer of the ink from 
the plate to the blanket and in turn 
from the blanket to the paper is 
most desirable. Although complete 
transfer never is possible, the more 
complete it is, the better the print- 
ing should be. 

Another reaction to the material 
which was presented in the fore- 
mentioned articles came from a 
plant superintendent who had tried 
running some of the conventional 
type of offset inks which were far 
less tacky than anything he had 
ever attempted to run before (even 
though in letting them down he had 
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weakened them considerably ). When 
these inks ran on the press they gave 
considerably stronger print tones 
than the more tacky inks had done, 
and he had been able to cut down on 
the ink feed from the fountain con- 
siderably. Since he had done consid- 
erable complaining previous to this 
time that he had never found a 
coated paper which would not pick 
when he ran inks which were as 
tacky as he thought they should be 
for good press operation, he was 
rather dumbfounded to find that the 
soft inks would even work. He did 


have one complaint. He found that. 


these inks which he had reduced 





You fool me once 
Shame on you 
You fool me twice 


Shame on me 
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himself required more acid in the 
fountain water than he was in the 
habit of carrying. 

Even though the ink worked per- 
fectly with the stronger acid solu- 
tion, and the water was much easier 
to control, and the plates seemed to 
last as well as they did with the 
weaker acid, he still had a feeling 
that it was the wrong thing to do. 
In the back of his mind there was 
an idea that there exisits a pH value 
which is correct and if the solution 
is not adjusted to that value some 
sin is being committed. This idea is 
not correct. If an ink works at a cer- 
tain pH value and will not work at 
another, the value at which it works 
is the correct one for that particular 
fountain mixture and that specific 
ink. As long as the plate is not dam- 
aged and its life not shortened by 
the use of a particular mixture, 
there is no reason to change an ink 
just because it requires more acid 
or less acid than some other ink or 
some arbitrary pH value. Had this 
superintendent asked an ink com- 
pany to furnish him with an ink 
made to run on the press without 
the addition of compounds and var- 
nish to reduce the tack, it probably 





would not have been necessary for 
him to carry more acid in his foun- 
tain mixture. 

It would hardly be fair to close 
this discussion without pointing out 
that this idea of wettability of paper 
surfaces and its effect on ink trans- 
fer as presented by this author and 
as spoken of by Dr. Frost is by no 
means a universally accepted con- 
ception of what takes place during 
the printing process. At least one 
large research organization claims 
(without specific reference to offset 
or letterpress printing) that the vol- 
ume of ink transferred depends en- 
entirely on the smoothness and the 
compressibility of the surface of the 
paper. It claims to have evidence to 
show that transfer takes place in 
such a short interval of time that 
the oil-absorptivity of the surface 
plays no part in determining the 
volume of ink which can be trans- 
ferred at impression. 


The Wettability Factor 


Just how this concept can be ap- 
plied to the action which takes place 
when a resilient rubber surface is 
brought ii. contact with a paper 
surface is not clear to this author, 
nor does this hypothesis satisfacto- 
rily explain the action which was 
observed when sheets with varying 
degrees of water and ink absorption 
were tested. 

It is possible that absorptivity 
plays a less important role than is 
commonly supposed, but wettability 
certainly must be of great impor- 
tance. Take, for example, what hap- 
pened in the tin-printing industry 
when the change-over was made 
from hot-dipped tinplate to elec- 
trolytically coated tin. Considerable 
difficulty was encountered in print- 
ing this electrolytic tin until it was 
discovered that the oil treatment 
which the hot-dipped plate received 
during processing was responsible 
for its taking ink so readily. By 
applying a film of palm oil to the 
electrodeposited tin surface it, too, 
could be made to take ink as readily 
as the hot-dipped tin. Here there 
was no change in the smoothness of 
the surface and certainly compress- 
ibility could not be considered a fac- 
tor, but ink transfer could only be 
made successfully when it was pos- 
sible to wet the surface. 

Perhaps here again this author is 
laying himself open for criticism. 
Recently he has been accused of 
placing more confidence in the re- 
sults obtained in shop practice than 
those which result from laboratory 
experimentation and research. The 
point was made that only results of 
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Each of those present was asked 
to make a presentation of the work 
which he is now doing or has done 
in the field under discussion. It was 
felt that Dr. Voet had made a major 
contribution in this field with his 
concept of tack as an impact process 
in which elastic forces play an im- 
portant part. He has also introduced 
the concept of tack energy which 
appears to be most significant when 
calculated per unit volume of ink 
transferred. Dr. Voet’s data were 
obtained on his new inclined plane 
instrument which measures tack 
directly. Lars Sjodahl showed his 
high-speed pictures of the filaments 
formed during film splitting on the 
Inkometer and also presented his 
thoughts on the mechanism of their 
formation. He also discussed pres- 
sure distribution through the nip 
and its effect on the ink film. 

Professor Reed discussed the Ink- 
ometer as an instrument for the con- 
trol measurement of tack. The work 
which has been done by Charles F. 
King on an Inkometer with fixed 
roller distances was also discussed. 
He set the distance between the top 
and the brass rollers to fix the 
amount of deformation of the com- 
position roller. The resulting data 
gave a linear plot against speed with 
a positive intercept which was com- 
mon to all materials. Dr. Tollenaar 
reported briefly on his studies of 
roller deformation. As a result of 
these discussions it was agreed that 
much more study is necessary before 
any conclusions can be reached con- 
cerning the behavior of inks upon 
roller systems. 


Heartwarming Greeting 


@® AMONG THE most heart-warming 
Christmas greetings of the past sea- 
son was that received from the fam- 
ily of the late Frank J. Smith. Mr. 
Smith will long be remembered. He 
was for five years president of the 
United Typothetae of America and 
president of John P. Smith Company 
at the time of his passing, June 12, 
1949. 

“Each year, for the past seventeen 
years,” the card read, “our Christ- 
mas Greetings to our very best 
friends have carried a picture of 
‘The Smith Trio.’ 

“This year, we thought you would 
like Dad’s favorite portrait. 

“In his memory, therefore, we 
send you the Season’s Greetings— 
rejoicing in mankind’s best hope: 
the hope fulfilled by the Babe born 
in Bethlehem so many years ago. 

“Alma Smith and The Smith 
Trio: Peter—Paul—Jacqueline” 
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Send in your queries on any phase of lithography for answer by Charles F. King 





DEEP-ETCH OR ALBUMIN PLATES 

We frequently make plates for con- 
cerns which are not in the printing 
business but operate their own Multi- 
lith and Davidson equipment. Some of 
the runs which these companies use 
these plates for run as high as 200,000 
to 300,000 impressions. Until recently 
we have furnished these companies 
with two, three, or even four or more 
plates when such long runs were con- 
templated. We decided that it would be 
better if we made plates for such runs 
by the deep-etch process rather than 
by albumin. This we tried but the 
plates did not hold up at all. What did 
we do that was wrong? Were we cor- 
rect in thinking that a deep-etch plate 
should hold up longer than albumin? 

Personally, I have never had any 
experience with runs of this length 
on that size and type of equipment 
and it would be impossible for me to 
even venture a guess as to whether 
longer runs than you have been get- 
ting on albumin plates could be 
expected from deep-etch plates. I do 
not know why you were not able to 
make deep-etch plates which were 
at least as good as the albumin ones. 
I believe it would pay you to study 
the deep-etch process carefully and 
note points mentioned in answer to 
the ““Plates—Not Paper” item. 





apologies. 
(our face is red) 


In the February issue of The Inland 
Printer, the Friendly Adventurer mag- 
azine was erroneously identified as 
edited and produced by the Jaqua 
Company of Grand Rapids for the 
Carpenter Paper Company. 

We owe the Bermingham and Pros- 
ser Paper Company of Chicago, Kal- 
amazoo, St. Louis, and Kansas City, 
for whom the Jaqua organization has 
edited and published Friendly Ad- 
venturer for over twenty years, our 
apologies. We have known the correct 
status for years, have reproduced sev- 
eral Friendly Adventurer covers (our 
March issue correctly credited Berm- 
ingham and’‘Prosser) yet we somehow 
managed to err in February. The error 
is deeply regretted. 











INK DISTRIBUTION 

We are running a 1250 Multilith and 
the form rollers build up with ink. This 
happens on every form no matter how 
light or how heavy. The ink builds up 
on the rollers where there is no image 
on the plate and the more it builds, the 
lighter it prints. The rollers seem to 
hold the ink level when not in contact 
with the plate, but as soon as the ink 
and dampner rollers are dropped to 
the plate a glossy appearance shows in 
spots on the form roller. Though we 
have used a minimum amount of water, 
the same thing happens. 

We have changed form rollers, also 
dampners, have checked all pressures, 
have used four or five different inks— 
black and colors—and have added var- 
nish. We have used both zinc and plas- 
tic plates, all with the same results. 
Multilith’s service men (local) can find 
nothing wrong. If you can shed any 
light on our problem we would be most 
grateful. 

From your description of the prob- 
lem, the only thing that I can imag- 
ine that can be wrong is that for 
some reason or another there is no 
vibration to your ink-distribution 
system. If the vibrating rolls were 
functioning properly there could be 
no build-up taking place in the areas 
of the rollers which correspond to 
the non-printing areas, since this 
ink would be redistributed at each 
revolution of the roll. However, I 
can hardly imagine the service men 
from the Multilith company missing 
anything so obvious. 


BY WHAT METHOD ? 

We are interested in knowing how, 
and by what method, the enclosed enve- 
lope was printed. Our guess is that it 
was done by the collotype process, but 
we can’t understand why no press grip- 
per margin is needed. Any information 
you may give on the subject will be 
greatly appreciated. 

No, this envelope was not printed 
by the collotype process. If you will 
examine it carefully under a glass 
you will find that there is a screen 
which can be seen very distinctly 
in the lighter tones and less dis- 
tinctly in the middle and darker 
tones. In the solid and near solid 
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tones it is practically invisible. If 
you will look closely you will see that 
the dots in the highlight area are 
approximately the same size as those 
in middle-tone area. The darker color 
is caused by the greater depth of 
the etched-away areas. More ink is 
carried in these more deeply etched 
wells. The stock used on this job 
permits the ink to creep a little, thus 
the dots in the middle tones appear 
to be slightly larger, and in the dark 
tones the screen pattern is practi- 
cally obliterated. In some gravure 
work the dot sizes are varied and it 
is not as easy to identify but in this 
case the dot structure is a dead give- 
away. Other telltale signs of gravure 
printing are the streaks caused by 
particles of dirt or other foreign 
matter lodging under the doctor 
blade which scrapes the ink off the 


surface of the plate or cylinder. 
Quite a few of these can be seen on 
the specimen which you submitted. 

The reason that there is no grip- 
per margin on this envelope is that 
the envelope was made after it was 
printed. This is a common practice 
and it is used not only in producing 
envelopes containing pictorials but 
also for the simplest forms of sta- 
tionery. Many offset shops which 
specialize in this type of work habit- 
ually run both letterheads and en- 
velopes on the same sheet. After the 
letterhead portion of the sheet has 
been removed the envelopes are die- 
cut and formed. In the sample which 
you sent me the die-cutting has been 
done accurately but a close exam- 
ination of the folded edges shows 
that the printing does run around 
the fold very slightly. 








(5. H. PETTY was born in a log cabin near 
Plainfield, Indiana, on October 23, 1904. 
After this Lincoln-like beginning, he attended 
rural schools and ended his formal education 
when he graduated from Arsenal Technical 
High School, of Indianapolis, in 1922. He 
then began his printing career as an errand 
boy and apprentice at the Caldwell Printery. 
This led to journeyman and proofreader jobs 
at the Typographic Service Company where 
he remained for almost eighteen years. He 
became associated with the Weimer Typeset- 
ting Company after a short sojourn in Colo- 
rado and for Weimer performs excellent 
design and layout work—like the cover he de- 
signed for the March issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

After thirty years of work and study, Mr. 
Petty finds his appetite for printing—particu- 
larly typographic design—whetted. “Just as 
some get a thrill from holding an audience 
spellbound by a vocal solo and others derive 
satisfaction from doing a landscape on can- 
vas, so do I get a thrill from planning a piece 
of typography—from watching it grow under 
my fingers, step by step, until the finished 
piece is before me, in complete detail. 

“I have contributed frequently to printers’ 
magazines, am a modest collector of fine press 
books, and an amateur calligrapher. Am 
financial secretary of the Indianapolis Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen and a member 
of that informal group of Mid-Western de- 
signers known as the Typocrafters. Though 
I am not an accomplished speaker, I have 
given several talks before religious groups on 
“Our Bible: Its Writing, Translation, and 
Printing.” 

In his basement workshop Mr. Petty has 
created models of the Mayflower, colonial 
coach, printing office, and paper mill. The 
paper mill and print shop are now in the 
Children’s Museum in Indianapolis. 

Here is a Topflight Craftsman who makes 
a study, vocation, and hobby of fine printing! 





G. H. Petty 


Another in a series 


of 
Topflight Craftsmen 





PLATES—NOT PAPER 

Will you please look at the enclosed 
sheet and see if you can tell what is the 
reason that this sheet will not take 
ink? I feel certain that it must be the 
stock. I have tried several different 
kinds of black ink from several differ- 
ent ink companies but it all prints the 
same on this stock. The paper company 
is sure that it cannot be any fault of 
the paper since it is a regular stock 
item which is distributed all over the 
country and they have not had a com- 
plaint from anyone else about this par- 
ticular lot. When I load the plate with 
ink, I can get a fairly black print, but 
I completely fill in the shadow tones. 

It appears that troubles in this 
business run in epidemics. This is 
only the fifth case such as this which 
has been called to my attention in 
the past month. As a result, I can 
say quite definitely that it is not the 
stock but your plates. That grainy 
appearance is caused by only a part 
of the image area taking ink prop- 
erly. It should be safe to presume 
that on a run such as this you should 
be using only deep-etch plates. If 
that is the case you are printing 
only from the peaks of the grain. 
There are many times during the 
making of deep-etch plates where 
trouble can originate. The first of 
these is in development. If a plate 
is not completely developed before it 
is deep-etched, the deep-etching so- 
lution will not attack the valleys in 
the grain which are covered with 
coating and only the exposed areas 
will accept and retain the base. 
When the copy for the forthcoming 
LTF textbook on advanced plate- 
making was returned to me for re- 
vision I discovered that one of the 
committee which had reviewed the 
manuscript had placed an enthusi- 
astic “Amen!” after a statement 
which I had put in only after much 
debating with myself. Since this 
committeeman is one of the oldest 
and perhaps best known authorities 
on the deep-etch process, I feel per- 
fectly safe when I repeat that “Far 
more plates have been spoiled by 
under-development than have been 
by over-development.” 

Under-development is not the only 
cause of tones with a grainy struc- 
ture. Insufficient deep-etching, par- 
ticularly on aluminum plates, can 
have just as bad an effect. One prac- 
tice which is rather widespread and 
which is extremely dangerous is the 
use of coating or an etch for staging 
out dirt, register marks, and other 
unwanted work following develop- 
ment and deep-etching. This re- 
quires that the last alcohol wash be 
dried before the gum is applied. The 
alcohol wash performs two func- 
tions: First, all the materials used 
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in the developer and the deep-etch 
can be dissolved in alcohol and can 
be removed from the plate if it is 
given a thorough washing. Second, 
if the plate is not completely dried 
(that is, all of the water removed 
from the grain in the work areas) 
the lacquer or other base will not 
adhere uniformly to the work areas. 
Water-free (anhydrous) alcohol can 
remove all of the water from the 
plate. In order to be absolutely safe 
the LTF’s recommendation of ap- 
plying Lithotine to the plate before 
the last alcohol wash has had a 
chance to dry down should be fol- 
lowed. This, however, makes it im- 
possible to stage out with gum or 
coating, which means that all stag- 
ing possible must be done with shel- 
lac or other staging solutions prior 
to the development of the plate. Any 
spots which are missed at that time 
must be stoned out following the 
removal of the stencil. 

The effect which you are getting 
on the sheet which you sent to me 
could be caused either by insufficient 
development or by the failure to 
have the work areas clean and dry 
when the lacquer was applied. 


Sixty Years a Printer 


A recent article in the Winston- 
Salem (North Carolina) Journal 
featured a profile of Edward Dudley 
Williams. Now seventy-one years of 
age, Mr. Williams has been con- 
nected with the printing and pub- 
lishing business for sixty years. He 
has worked for the Sun Printing 
Company since 1930, except for a 
“couple of years.” 

Mr. Williams began in the printing 
and publishing business back in 1890 
as a carrier for the then Twin City 
Daily. He had moved to Winston- 
Salem from Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, where his father had operated a 
bakery and general store. In Greens- 
boro he had known a town “holy 
terror” named “Sid” Porter. That 
problem child later wrote short 
stories under the pen name of “O. 
Henry” which rank among the most 
human fiction pieces in our litera- 
ture. Mr. Williams worked on news- 
papers before the linotype was ever 
heard of, supervised the printing 
at the Winston Printing Company 
of three to four hundred million post 
cards advertisting Liberty Bonds, 
and once ran his own newspaper. 

This old-time printer says that 
while great changes have taken place 
in the printing business, “some of 
the work is done just like it was 
when I started. There’s not as much 
change as anybody suspects.” 
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Barton Press of Newark 
Services, Keeps Customers 


And Grows With Them 


EASTERN EDITOR 


e@ “KEEP YOUR CUSTOMERS, help them 
grow, and grow with them”—that’s 
the management principle that has 
paced the development of Barton 
Press, Newark, New Jersey, during 
the twenty-eight years of its exist- 
ence under present ownership. In 
1922, Herman Denburg, the oldest 
of four brothers and a sister who 
now own and manage the business, 
purchased a small lettershop from 
Harry Barton. Its equipment con- 
sisted of a drum-type combination 
setter and multigraph machine, a 
mimeograph machine, letter folder, 
and battered old Oliver typewriter. 
Today, Barton Press occupies 40,- 
000 square feet in its own building, 
has complete offset and letterpress 
departments, a composing room and 
a bindery, plus a large lettershop 
and mailing division. The plant’s 
employees number over a hundred. 


Company Has Unique Setup 


In several respects, operation and 
working setup of the company are 
rather unique. Most printers might 
frown, for instance, over a situation 
where there is no central produc- 
tion control department as such, or 
where the owners are not practical 
printers. Not one of the managing 





Denburgs ever set a line of type or 
operated a press—they all came into 
the business from other occupations, 
although the second generation of 
four sons is learning from the floor 
up. Their selling is concentrated on 
service to existing customers. More 
than 60 per cent of their accounts 
have been in the house longer than 
ten years, while a number go back to 
the very beginning. 


Sources of the Work 


Bulk of the work of the plant 
comes from the advertising agency 
and industrial advertising fields— 
pamphlets, brochures, posters, cata- 
logs, small house organs, and the 
like, including color work. Newark 
is center of a concentrated, prosper- 
ous industrial section of the country. 
It is the promotional and advertis- 
ing needs of these industries that 
Barton Press serves, either direct or 
through agencies, and quite a few of 
their customers have New York City 
addresses. 

It is usually customary for a 
printer in this sort of field to con- 
centrate on presswork, but Barton 
Press operates on a different princi- 
ple. With the lettershop division, the 
firm is able to service advertising 


These five people, all members of one family, constitute the management of Barton Press. From 
left to right, are shown the Denburg quintet, Harry, Ben, Bertha (Mrs. Cone), Herman, and Samuel 
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or promotional campaigns including 
several units from start to finish. 
They even set and make up some of 
their customers’ advertisements for 
national publications. Typical pack- 
age might be, for example, a dealer 
campaign consisting of an ad re- 
print, a catalog, a return post card, 
a display poster, a letter, and an en- 
velope. The job can be handled com- 
pletely under the Barton roof, from 
composition through addressing and 
mailing. 

“Our aim,” explains Harry Den- 
burg, “is to perform as specialists 
in service, rather than as specialists 
in a specific product or process.” 


Anticipate Customer’s Needs 


How about creative service? The 
answer is couched in the same terms 
of policy that govern all the firm’s 
activities. ““‘We have a good art de- 
partment on the premises,” replies 
Harry, “that has its place in our 
production routine. But we don’t 
make a point of trying to sell a cre- 
ative service, as we are not in com- 
petition with our advertising agency 
customers. We function to antici- 
pate and fulfill needs of our custom- 
ers, not to think up ways of selling 
them additional services.” 

The story of the expansion of 
Barton Press is, in a way, the story 
of its management theories, so a 
description of its progress will serve 
to illustrate how its management is 
carried out. The lure of the letter- 
shop bought by: Herman, a real es- 
tate man, proved strong, so he found 
himself devoting more and more 
time to its operation. Within a cou- 
ple of years he persuaded brother 
Sam and sister Bertha to join the 
organization. 

Early in their printing careers 
they developed a strong dislike of 
using the word “no” to a customer. 
Frequently, in discussing lettershop 
jobs with customers, they would be 
queried on the possibility of han- 
dling printing work that went along 
with these requirements. The Den- 
burgs found it a fairly simple mat- 
ter to contract for letterpress work, 
then farm it out. From this grew 
the idea to install a letterpress de- 
partment of their own. 

In 1925, brother Harry came into 
the fold. Five years later, the fourth 
brother, Ben, joined up, and they 
decided to set up a formal division 
of responsibilities. Today their du- 
ties are divided as follows: Herman, 
finance; Bertha, the office; Sam, off- 
set; Harry, letterpress; Ben, letter- 
shop and bindery. 

Along about 1935, some of their 
customers started to ask increas- 
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ingly about offset, so they repeated 
their earlier letterpress procedure. 
They took the work, jobbed it out, 
and embarked on a study of the off- 
set process. Two years later, they 
were in business with on 17- by 22- 
inch press, a camera, a whirler, a 
vacuum frame, and two stripping 
tables. 

Through trial and error, out-of- 
hours study, and close attention to 
mechanical details, the managing 
brothers have achieved a technical 
knowledge of printing. As depart- 
ments were added, however, they 
recognized the necessity for top- 
notch practical technicians to head 
up shop operations. Their foremen 
have been picked on that basis. Each 
one maintains direct contact with 


Here is why the Barton Press of 
Newark, New Jersey, has had its 
prosperous twenty-eight year life 
under the policies and manage- 
ment of the Denburgs — four 
brothers and a sister—who now 
own Barton Press. Read the two 
fundamental rules of the Den- 
burgs for keeping their customers 
happy — and two good reasons 
why you will enjoy learning about 
the operating setup that works 
for this family firm which believes 
in saying “yes” to a customer and 
then following-up! 


the Denburg responsible for over-all 
management of his particular de- 
partment. That is what was meant 
at the start of this article when it 
was stated that the plant has no pro- 
duction department as such. 

Each of the Denburgs who sells, 
continues as a follow-through con- 
tact in progress of the job. On a job, 
where, as frequently happens, there 
are several units involving more than 
one of the plant’s major facilities, 
there is a conference to acquaint 
everyone with details of what, how, 
and when it is to be produced. It then 
becomes departmental responsibility 
to carry through as planned. Usu- 
ally, customer production contact is 
maintained by the Denburg whose 
account it is, but all of them keep 
well enough posted so they can fur- 
nish information if the key man hap- 
pens to be absent at the time a query 
comes through, or if a plant problem 
arises. 

This system is in keeping with the 
service objective that forms the ba- 
sis of the company’s management. 
Every request from a customer, no 


matter how unreasonable, is accom- 
modated, even if it involves a whole- 
sale shifting of operational routine. 
In such cases top management must 
make the decision, and it is the Den- 
burg theory that it saves time and 
effort if top management is also pro- 
duction management. There is no 
need for “checking” by a production 
man to find out if such and such can 
be done, or if a change in customer 
plans can be successfully accommo- 
dated. “Yes” is the habitual answer 
from the top man. Then he goes into 
a huddle with his shop foreman to 
figure out how it is to be done. 


The Denburgs Act Quickly 


From an executive standpoint this 
is a disadvantage because it loads 
the top management with detail. To 
meet it, the Denburgs depend on two 
things: A highly developed faculty 
to make decisions quickly, and an 
ability to grasp immediately the re- 
lation of small details to operations 
as a whole. 

The system also requires a flex- 
ibility on the parts of the foremen 
and the men in their working ap- 
proach to their jobs. Changes of 
printing schedule, calling in an ex- 
tra shift on short notice, or other 
upsets of routine must be taken in 
stride and not allowed to disturb 
nerves or efficiency. “If it helps the 
customer, it has to be done,” is a 
zuide motto for everyone. 

A plant inter-communication sys- 
tem is a practical adjunct to the 
close contact maintained between 
management and shop. Units are 
installed in each of the Denburg 
offices and at the shop foremen sta- 
tions. Direct conversation between 
all key personne] is thus possible at 
all times. 

In physical layout, the plant takes 
up two floors and a basement, with 
over-all dimensions of about 150 by 
85 feet. Expansion has required 
some ingenuity, because sections of 
the buildings are leased by outside 
tenants. Installation of new equip- 
ment and enlargement of depart- 
ments, therefore, have had to be 
adapted to space as it is available. 

The plant, in a corner building, 
has windows on three sides. Public 
entrance is by stairway on one side. 
Plant entrance is around the corner 
on another street. Around a second 
corner is an off-street truck plat- 
form which opens directly into the 
freight elevator. From here, paper 
stock and other supply deliveries can 
be routed either to the basement for 
storage or to the mechanical depart- 
ments if they’re to be put immedi- 
ately in work. 


On the first floor are the offset and 
bindery departments. The offset de- 
partment has a straight-line sweep 
the long way of the building, filling 
half the width for two-thirds of the 
length, and extending in an “L” for 


full width at the far end. Starting 
at the elevator corner, two two-color 
35- by 45-inch presses sit catty-cor- 
ner of each other, with ample work- 
ing space between them. At right of 
the two-colors, separated by a wall 
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cut by a doorway, are the single 
colors units—three 17 by 22’s, and 
a 35 by 45. The offset pressrooms 
occupy roughly the same amount of 
space as the bindery, located op- 
posite, separated by another wall. 


Departmental Divisions 


Across the far end, there are 
three main divisions. One holds 
three vacuum frames, three whirl- 
ers, and a photo-composer. The next 
is the camera department; the third 
is for the strippers and opaquers. 

One corner of the bindery is set 
aside for the mailing and address- 
ing equipment; adjacent to it are 
handwork tables. Going on down the 
room, on the left are two cutters. On 
the right are three wire stitchers. 
At the far end are three folders. 

On the second floor are the letter- 
press department, composing room, 
and the offices. The public stairway 


Left: the first floor, location of offset printing, 
platemaking, receiving and shipping depart- 
ments; and also folding machines and bindery 


in one corner opens into the recep- 
tion room. The office space extends 
straight across to the opposite side 
and down an “L” which contains the 
private executive offices. Directly to 
the left of the public entrance is a 
door leading into the station of the 
composing room foreman. There is 
also space here for the proofreaders. 
Receipt of copy and delivery of the 
proofs is channeled through this 
room, with its convenient access to 
the outside. A door at the back opens 
directly into the composing room. 
On the other side of the building, at 
the base of the executive “L,” there 
is passage into the pressroom. 

Pressroom and composing room 
occupy a large open space without 
dividing walls, except for the Mono- 
type department and the art depart- 
ment, which are closed. Along the 
far end of the building are ranged 
four Intertype machines, the multi- 
graph equipment, and also the art 
department, which contains, among 
other accessories, the latest model 
“Lacey Lucy.” In the center of the 
middle open space are three verti- 
cals, an automatic platen, and a 
platen jobber. Against the side wall, 
in a corner formed in part by the 
elevator shaft, are galley and cut 
storage racks. 

Beyond the small presses, placed 
in straight-line formation extending 
toward the front of the building, are 
two Miller Majors, and two Sim- 
plexes. Along the side wall are the 
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type cases and makeup frames, then 
the Monotype room. Opposite the 
type cases are three proof presses. 
Outside the Monotype room is a 
Ludlow caster. The Monotype room, 
with two keyboards, three casters, a 
Thompson, and a materials maker, 
is a busy spot, supplying type for 
the multigraph machines and tabu- 
lar matter, as well as turning out 
quantities of materials and sorts. 


Why Firm Is Successful 


This layout gives straight-line lo- 
cation along the windows at the side 
of the building for the composing 
room equipment and working space, 
extending around the corner at the 
far end. Press equipment occupies 
the center space of the room. 

The basement, in addition to the 
stock storage space, contains an off- 
set plate graining room, a metal 
melter, and a machine shop. 





Right: the second floor, location of main office, 
cylinder and job presses, typesetting machinery, 
storage areas, multigraph and art departments 





Harry Denburg is the closest 
thing to general operations manager 
the company has. Policy decisions, 
however, are made by the five own- 
ers following conference discussions. 
Despite its present size, the company 
continues to operate on a personal, 
owner-contact basis, both with cus- 
tomers and its shop. Outside experts 
may tell the owners that, with their 
current volume, they are doing 
things the hard way. The Denburg 
answer to that is that as long as 
their customers are kept happy, 
they’re happy, too. 

For keeping the customers happy, 
Harry offers two fundamental rules. 
They should, he says, be “axio- 
matic,” but adds that it is surpris- 
ing how few business people apply 
them on a day-to-day, permanent 
basis. The rules are: 

1. Invest your time to develop 
regular customers—and guard them 
with your life, once you’ve won them. 

2. Keep promises that you make. 
Building and maintaining confidence 
is one of the prime functions of a 
business man, whether he is in 
printing or any other occupation. 


Printing Makes Sales 


Major importance of printed ma- 
terial in aiding and stimulating in- 
dustrial buying was demonstrated 
by the results of a recent survey 
conducted by the Industrial Adver- 
tising Association of New York. The 


survey covered customers and pros- 
pective customers of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours Company in the fields of 
textiles, chemicals, automotive sup- 
plies, rubber, mining, iron and steel, 
food and drugs, and petroleum, all 
of which are serviced by du Pont. 









of information; 79 per cent referring 
to trade and business publications; 
60 per cent referring to manufac- 
turers’ catalogs. Eighty-nine per 
cent of those replying stated that 
a manufacturer’s printed advertis- 
ing is valuable to them in their 
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The report stated that “nearly all 
du Pont customers and prospects 
look to some printed source when 
attempting to locate general in- 
formation about industrial supplies 
and equipment.” The survey returns 
showed 50 per cent of the buyers 
referring to direct mail as a source 
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work; 86 per cent said that the ad- 
vertising is helpful when discussing 
a product with a salesman. 

Out of the total of 1,420 replies, 
only four indicated that they “never 
read” advertisements in business 
and trade publications; only twenty 
said they “seldom read” the ads. 
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To These the Thrill- and Cash! 


Artisans With Type Lead in Latest |. P. Contest 


JOHN F. BETHUNE of Berkeley, 
California. Born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, his family emigrated to 
Vancouver, B. C., where he started 
his trade. The Bethunes moved 
to Chicago, where John worked 
with Edward McGrady and had his 
own business until he heeded the 
call to “go West” to Berkeley, 
where he now lives. Is employed 
by the Gillick Press and tries “to 
be a ‘guid’ printer.” 


MAX McGEE, Springfield, Illinois. 
In 1936 he started his apprentice- 
ship with the Frye Printing Com- 
pany; in 1941 his apprenticeship 
was reduced to permit his acting 
as manager. He served in a mobile 

gi typograp battalion in 
the Pacific “‘on an all-expense tour 
of Uncle Sam's.” In 1946 he re- 
turned to Frye, where he is now 
capably filling the position of su- 
perintendent. 





EDGAR A. PETERSON of Council 
Bluffs, lowa. Owner of the Peter- 
son Printing Service, he was born 
at Red Oak, lowa, sixty-three 
years ago and is in his forty- 
seventh year as a_ typographer. 
Back in 1903 he was a printer's 
devil in the composing room of 
the Red Oak Express. In 1936 
he established his commercial 
printing plant, which he looks after 
from “‘the inside.” 


0. E. BOOTH, Des Moines, lowa. 
A native lowan, he learned the 
printing trade on the home town 
paper and later worked in shops 
“over the country.” Assigned to 
the Camp Johnston, Florida, print 
shop during World War I, he had 
charge of the lowa State Traveling 
Men’s Association printing depart- 
ment during World War I. He now 
operates the department together 
with his own printing service. 





e It was difficult to select the five best 
business cards. In fact, eight awards had 
to be made from the 232 received in The 
Inland Printer’s contest. 

Widely-known typographers made up 
the seven-man jury. Burton Cherry, direc- 
tor of design and typography at the Cuneo 
Press; Edward H. Christensen, typographic 
consultant and production manager for W. 
F. Hall Printing Company; and Igor de 
Lissovoy of the R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Company's department of design, repre- 
sent the three largest commercial printing 
plants in the world. Dr. R. Hunter Middle- 
ton, director of type design, Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company; Michael Stevens, able New 
York typographer; and A. R. Tommasini, of 
the printing plant of the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, contributed to assurance that 
the best would win. The editor of The In- 
land Printer served as the odd man. 

The selections shown on the next page 
should delight any typographer. John F. 
Bethune, Berkeley, California, was the out- 
standing points winner. All entries of his 
(seven) are among the twenty-eight re- 
ceiving a point or more. Max McGee, 
Springfield, Illinois, seems to have taken on 
the mantle of the late Ben Wiley; he pro- 
duced five point-winning cards. 
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HOW JUDGES SCORED LEADING ENTRIES 
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NEW CONTEST 


Use Those Ideas / 


Here is how YOU can go ‘Forward in ‘50’! Design a letterhead that 
will win money and nation-wide publicity for you—and influence print- 
ers both here and abroad. Follow the simple rules below and mail your 
entries in. Reproductions will be shown in later issues . . . and the best of 
luck to YOU! 


Remember, even though the prizes are decidedly worth trying for, they 
are really the least of the benefits this contest offers you. The greatest 
advantage is the opportunity to gain new ideas as to the many attrac- 
tive ways in which a single piece of copy may be set. The many entries 


which are to be shown offer you this privilege of studying and learning. 








Use this copy: Callahan Printing Co. Not Inc. Specializing in Commercial Stationery. BUtler 
3-4498. 2345 N. Main Street, Anytown, U.S.A. 


The Rules: Submit fifteen proofs in two colors, one of which may be black. Any color stock may be used. 
Also, three proofs in black ink on white stock of each form separately. All copy must appear across 
top of 8/2-by 11-inch sheet (regular letterhead size). Type and cast ornaments only to be used. No 
special drawings permitted. 


Proofs must be mailed flat. Name and address must only appear on the back of one of the two- 
color letterheads. 


September 11, 1950. Address entries to the Contest Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 Wesi 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


PRIZES: FIRST PRIZE: $25—SECOND PRIZE: $15—THIRD PRIZE: $10 


Fourth Prize: A two-years subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. Fifth Prize: One-year 
subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER. A six-months subscription to each of the five 
next-highest-ranking contestants. Duplicate awards in case of fies. 
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FIRST FOUR-COLOR PROCESS JOB 

In about a month we will be attempt- 
ing our first four-color process job. Is 
it necessary to cover the skids of paper 
after each press run during four-color 
runs in a shop where there is no con- 
trol of humidity? If so, what do you 
do it with? The job is a 15,000 run on 
enamel coated paper. 

When the paper arrives keep it 
covered on the skid until you are 
ready to start to print on the first 
color. If you are using a sheet- 
heater, keep it turned low on the 
first color run, but turned up on the 
following colors. Deliver each color 
run into moisture-proof wraps which 
you may get from your paper dealer. 
After each color run, keep the sheets 
under the wraps until ready to start 
the following colors. The foregoing 
applies to the first three colors. If 
not equipped with a sheet-heater it 
would be well to get an open-coil in- 
frared electric heater. If the plates 
are on the solid rather than the light 
side, you should also get an anti-off- 
set spray. 

In a general way, this is halftone 
printing with transparent colored 
inks with which you are familiar. 
In addition you have to hold register 
so should put a marker in the form 
(of each color) to print on edge of 
sheet. 

Your guide as to exact color and 
how much of it to use is the progres- 
sive proof furnished with the plates 
by the photoengraver. 

In trying to hold register it is 
important that the subject or major 
central part of the picture be in reg- 
ister and if the extreme edges are 
“out” one-thousandth of an inch, 
that is not unusual and is of minor 
importance. 


ANTI-OFFSET FOR GLOSS INKS 

We are producing various kinds of 
printing that are required to be glossy, 
such as labels and folding boxes, and 
we use both varnish and gloss inks. 
Can you inform us if there is a way to 
avoid sticking when the sheets are 
piled up? Is there any kind of special 
ink or varnish available? 

The anti-offset spray is standard 
equipment for this purpose. Indeed, 


Questions will also be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential upon request 





gloss inks would be a problem with- 
out the spray. In addition, it is nec- 
essary to watch the work to see that 
there is no sticking, when it may be 
necessary to diminish the height of 
the stack and in some cases use trays 
according to the kind of form and 
the material printed on. The only 
safe way is to examine the printed 
sheets at intervals and be guided by 
the way the varnish or the gloss ink 
is setting. This varies with different 
stocks and atmospheric conditions. 
On some jobs it is necessary to wind 
lifts at regular intervals of one, two, 
or three hours. 


FLOCKING MACHINE (SHEET) 

In your January issue you have a 
paragraph on a flocking machine. We 
wonder if you could put us in contact 
with the manufacturers at this early 
stage and/or give us details of this ma- 
chine. We have been looking on the 
American market for such a machine, 
that is, one which will flock in sheets 
or cards and not from the web. We 
would appreciate further information 
on that matter. 

The new flocking machine is sheet- 
fed and interesting to manufactur- 
ers of calendars, greeting cards, and 
other decorated pieces, really filling 
a long felt want. The information 
you requested has been sent to you. 
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“Wastie” cartoon from series used by ATF in 
campaign against waste of time and materials 











INKING TROUBLE 

It’s about a year since I wrote you 
about trapping inks on a two-color 
press. Well, fortunately, we haven’t 
had any trouble so far. But since the 
first of the year I have been away be- 
cause of illness and meanwhile our 
plant ran a two-color job which had to 
be done in a terrific rush. I think the 
run was 10,000. They printed one sheet 
each day and some night work was re- 
quired. I saw the job as it was deliv- 
ered and I thought it was pretty good 
under the circumstances. But when I 
got back to work the management com- 
plained about the job. They had saved 
a couple of sheets as they were run 
which I am sending on to you. I have 
marked the streaks which caused the 
complaint, also the feed edge. Since I 
went back I notice a similar streak on 
a cover which we have just finished. I 
thought first of all that it might be the 
rollers. I checked them and they seemed 
to be okay. Then I checked the cylinder 
and bearers with the old tissue paper 
test. They tested okay. So I took the 
bearers off and measured them. The 
near side measured .917, the off side 
.9185. I asked the pressman if he had 
noticed any difference in the impres- 
sion and he said that he had not had a 
full size form on the press on that bed, 
which by the way is the first. In the 
case of the green cover cut, I took it 
out and tested it and couldn’t see any- 
thing wrong. I believe the streak 
moved a shade. Now I will give you the 
story of the press: It is a rebuilt one, 
in operation now about a year. The 
bearers must have been planed down 
as they have fairly heavy brass shims 
under them. The people I work for re- 
gard this as a new press. Can you ad- 
vise me where the trouble might be? It 
looks like a slur which appears to be 
in the same position each time. What 
do you figure is the correct height for 
these bearers? Will you let me have an 
early reply? Have enclosed a copy of a 
booklet on which I would appreciate 
your criticism. 

The booklet shows the same kind 
of streaks in the prints of the green 
plates but the black prints, as in the 
other samples, look okay. The cause 
of the trouble seems to be in the 
rollers on the first bed. We suggest 
that you set them carefully to the 
ink plate and test a quarter-turn of 
each roller, which as you know can- 
not function properly unless it is 
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round, resilient, and possessed with 
a certain tack. While not so notice- 
able, the streaks may be seen on 
other plates nearer the gripper edge. 
If you find that you need new rollers 
on the first bed it is possible that 
you may be able to use it until the 
new rollers arrive by placing the 
best of the present rollers where the 
form passes under it last and by 
adding a little of a scientific ink 
conditioner to this green ink, which 
has the appearance of dry mottle in 
the light streaks, or you could use 
another green ink. 

There is no indication of an im- 
pression slur and a halftone adja- 
cent to the solid plate showing a 
streak is printing without any tail 
on the dots. 

You might arrange with the press 
manufacturers to send an erector to 
look at this press when he is in your 
vicinity. 

MULTICOLOR PRINTS 

I am interested in solving the follow- 
ing problem which appears a little out 
of the ordinary. Recently I came in 
contact with an employing printer who 
operates a small shop with a half- 
dozen open platen presses. During our 
conversation we got into color printing 
and the various tricks and subterfuges 
printers sometimes resort to, at which 
point he showed me some highly credit- 
able color prints in up to six colors he 
had done from a single plate or cut. 
Most of the blocks were engravings in 
the style of the turn of the century, 
consisting of wood cuts, line work, 
stipple, pen and ink sketches, fine half- 
tone screen drop-outs, and the various 
head and foot pieces and large initials 
seen in Mass books and other pieces of 
an ecclesiastical nature. I questioned 
him on his method but he countered by 
telling me to guess how he did it, or at 
least hazard a guess. After looking 
them over closer I replied that they 
looked so snappy, clean, and sharp as to 
suggest they had been done on the litho 
stone since a certain amount of fine 
stipple could be seen on some pieces. 
He said that was not true and that I 
should remember the prints were made 
on platen letterpress machines. I had 
enjoyed some experience as a hand 
press proofer in past years so asked if 
an oiler frisket of strong tracing paper 
had been secured on the grippers, an 
impression pulled on a hard card from 
which parts not wanted were cut, and 
sandpaper secured on the parts to print 
in a fine stipple after which the form 
rollers were set light and minimum ink 
to cover used. Again he replied “No!” 
Next I suggested he might have used 
some kind of resist to paint out the 
parts not wanted. At this ro'nt he 
changed the subject of our conversa- 
tion. I noticed that he had specimens 
of colored Christmas cards similar in 
looks to those produced by the photo- 
gelatin process. So I am wr:ting to ask 

(Continued in third column, next page) 
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This advertisement is obviously an attempt 
at an informal design which, however, suffers 
by not being balanced. There’s too much 
weight at the left with no compensation for 
it on the right. There are too many horizontal 
shapes relieved only by two sets of vertical 
rules—rules that are stiff and static. Bad let- 
terspacing in top left and left-central display 
lines contributes to the spotty appearance of 
the piece. Too many unrelated styles and sizes 
of type once again demonstrate the axiom 
that “all display is no display.” 
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Here is a one-family resetting, Bodoni and its 
related display put the message across in an 
informal typographical pattern. The forceful 
headlines, properly emphasized at the left, 
are counterbalanced by the large vertical rule 
bracket and the text masses at the right. White 
space has been distributed to call attention, in 
correct sequence, to the various elements. To 
“frame” the pattern effectively, the line across 
the top and the signature at the bottom have 
been made the same width, thus creating an 


effect of orderliness. 































if there is another method of obtaining 
multicolor prints from a single plate or 
cut. 

There is a process on the market 
which employs a resist. Then there 
is the sandpaper stunt and the pho- 
toengraver’s resist of gray powder, 
a form of mercury which, by the 
way, is the metal used in the Euro- 
pean process known as Pantone as a 
resist. 


DELIVERY AND JOGGING PROBLEMS 

We have two presses with chain de- 
liveries, two with roll-off delivery, and 
five hand-fed flatbed cylinder presses. 
The delivery of a uniform properly 
jogged stack seems to be a frequent 
problem. This causes trouble in the 
bindery since two of our folding ma- 
chines are equipped with pile feeders. 
We try when possible to carry the de- 
livered load from the pressroom to the 
folding machines and run off of the 
skid which was used in the delivery of 
the press without jogging or re-stack- 
ing. We have good results except when 
the pile of printed sheets happens to 
have a hump in the center or rolled-up 
edges. An uneven and not properly 
jogged pile will cause hang-ups in the 
folder. Under such circumstances it 
frequently becomes necessary to jog 
and re-stack the pile in order to flatten 
out the sheets. We have heard many 
reasons given for the uneven stacks or 
loads coming from the delivery of 
presses. Sometimes it is that the non- 
offset spray causes the pile to hump in 
the middle. Another theory is that un- 
even piles are caused by heavy impres- 
sion, which has a tendency to slightly 
emboss the paper. Others claim this is 
due to moisture in the air, the drying 
effect of gas heaters, the static of the 
delivery of the press not being prop- 
erly adjusted. We know that all of the 
above factors are to be considered. We 
are inclined to believe, however, that 
quite a bit of the trouble is due to the 
improper setting of the delivery mech- 
anism and the jogger. 

We run a great deal of work on 
45-pound E.F. book about 35 by 45 
inches on automatic presses. We have 
observed that whenever this work is 
stacked with chain delivery, the stack 
seems to sag in the middle, with the 
outside edges turned up. Or in other 
words, the general tendency is for the 
outer edges of the stock to be higher 
than the center part. Then when simi- 
lar work is run on a roll-off delivery, it 
usually has a tendency to hump in the 
middle. We are wondering if this is due 
to the different types of delivery mech- 
anism. On the chain delivery, the tail 
end of the sheet has a tendency to settle 
down at the same time as the front end 
or even before. On the roll-off delivery, 
the front end of the sheet settles down 
before the back end, Can you offer any 
suggestions to help improve the type 
of delivered stack so that it will be 
properly jogged and uniformly level or 
flat? 

Of course, we know there are going 
to be some slight waves in printed 
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sheets as a general rule, especially 
with large sheets and heavy forms. But 
this tendency should not be exagger- 
ated to the extent that the sheets can- 
not be run through a pile feeder on the 
folding machine. Are there certain 
rules for setting the delivery mechan- 
ism, jogger box, and so on, for the roll- 
off and also for the chain delivery? 
When sheets are slit on the press, this 
usually results in the two cut edges 
causing the delivered stack to bulk up 
in the middle. Perhaps this cannot be 
avoided. Naturally the slitter should 
be set to cut as clean as possible but 
even so the delivered stack is usually 
humped up along the edges where it is 
cut. Do you have any suggestions to 
overcome this or hold it to a minimum? 

Better slitting is obtained with 
slitting attachments which cut while 
the sheet is held by the grippers. 

If there is a doubt as to the set- 
ting of the delivery mechanism and 
the jogger box, consult the press 
manufacturers. It is a fact that 
many printers are “going back- 
ward” to fly delivery when printed- 
side-up delivery is not necessary be- 
cause of the character of the work. 
It is also a fact that many printers 
without air conditioning equipment 
and paper seasoning machines order 
paper in advance and bring it to 
pressroom temperature covered on 
skids. Many printers have equipped 
their presses with one infrared 
heater (open coil) at the feeder and 
another under the feedboard, not 
only to assist in seasoning the green 
paper but also to send the sheet to 
the delivery in better shape. 

Automatic feeders are designed 
and constructed to handle sheets 
that are presumably flat but the 
nature of the unit is such that toler- 
ances are not too great for wavy or 
humpy paper piles. The last resort 
when unlevel sheets are to be auto- 
matically fed was adopted when 
these feeders were first introduced 
about 1895 and is still the last re- 
sort, the wedge. Judicious arrange- 
ment of wedges can level the top of 
the pile so that the feeder can func- 
tion. So if the bindery gets an un- 
level stack from the press delivery 
it can, as a last resort, use the 
wedges. 

The annoyance of poorly jogged 
stacks is most frequently caused by 
static electricity. The best way to 
cope with static is a neutralizer. 

Undoubtedly the various types of 
delivery, together with the arrange- 
ment of sheet heaters on these de- 
liveries, affect the behavior of the 
sheet as it settles down on the stack. 

The unlevelness caused by the use 
of excess spray and a sloppy make- 
ready is something else again. The 
correctives are obvious. 
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AYRES DIE-CUTTING MACHINE 

One of our customers is inquiring 
about an Ayres die-cutting machine for 
cutting labels. If you have anything in 
your records to indicate the manufac- 
turer of this equipment we will be 
pleased to have you advise us. 

This die-cutting machine was in- 
troduced about 1943 but we do not 
find it listed today so it may be an 
orphan machine. 


VACUUM SHEET CLEANER 

We have a pony cylinder press with 
a swing-back feeder. On coated paper 
we have difficulty with coating coming 
off on back of sheet. There’s no trouble 
on the first side but when backing up 
deposits of coating transfer to half- 
tones and leave spots. The wheels on 
feeder—slowdowns and forwarders— 
pick the coating and due to static or 
other causes hold deposit on back of 
sheet until printed on reverse side. 
Pressman believes if he has brush on 
the pony like larger presses that the 
trouble would be eliminated. Slow- 


downs and forwarders appear to ac- 
cumulate coating on them and also 
coating gathers and stays on tympan. 

If this paper must be used, a vac- 
uum sheet cleaner may be installed 
on the pony and it may also be 
equipped with a brush. 


WORKUP ELIMINATION 

A new use for a pressure-sensi- 
tive tape, already used in the graphic 
arts for frisketing and so on, is 
helping to overcome the problem of 
workups. Strips of the tape are ad- 
hered to the bottom of cuts and 
spacing material to bond the part of 
the form causing the trouble to the 
bed of the press. It is also used to 
adhere plates to mounts, and to ad- 
here plates to cylinders of rotary 
presses. These pressure - sensitive 
tapes are stocked in one-quarter and 
half-inch widths by paper dealers, 
and printing and stationery supply 
houses in economical 36-yard rolls. 


TRICKS IN EMBOSSING ON CYLINDER PRESSES 


@ A GOOD JoB of embossing can be 
done on cylinder letter presses using 
a patent base without loss of time 
waiting for dies to dry. Register 
moves can be made without unlock- 
ing the form. We will attempt to 
explain a few of the tricks we have 
picked up through experience. 
First, reduce impression down to 
the minimum. There should be just 
enough impression to emboss—no 
excessive squeeze. This can be done 
by placing one or two manilas under 
the form when preparing the press 
for embossing. When all dies are 
made ready and you are ready to 
start running, remove the manilas. 
Care should be taken in locking 
the form on at the side guide. When 
the form is raised and replaced it 
must be in register with makeready. 
Be sure to lock form up in the same 
spot. Failure to do this will mean 
starting again from the beginning. 
One of the prime requisites of 
embossing is the relief of squash 
and strain on cylinder bearings and 
rods. For occasional embossing a 
used offset zinc plate may be used 
for packing on the cylinder press. 
This is to be used in the same man- 
ner as a Steel jacket. It is easy to 
apply and good embossing can be 
done with the regular manila pack- 
ing beneath the zinc plates. The 
press must register in itself, cylinder 
and bed, at any rate of speed. Use 
paste for packing; glue is not re- 
quired. Be sure the cylinder and 
jacket are clean. The cylinder must 
ride the bearers or your makeready 
will not hold up, so it is important 





that pressure is relieved. It takes 
a lot of sock to make a male and 
counter-die. When it is dry and 
ready to go, it can be reduced accord- 
ing to the amount you put under the 
form or back of form on job press. 

In running heavy cardboard jobs 
an extraordinary amount of squeeze 
is not required. Just enough to em- 
boss is all you need. 

These are trade secrets and tricks 
that are usually passed from one 
friend to another. Their effective- 
ness lies in their simplicity. Through 
experience you will find tricks of 
your own if you will give it a little 
bit of thought. 

I should give more light on this 
idea of placing those extra manilas 
under the form. As I have stated, 
it takes a lot of extra impression 
to emboss and when we remove 
manilas from the bed of the press, 
about all we do is take the strain off 
the rods and play in-between bed 
and cylinder. You will still have 
plenty of impression in the emboss- 
ing. The whole truth of this is we 
are not reducing the circumference 
of the cylinder in any way. If you 
look at it from the technical point, 
this has been tried out and found to 
be okay. I have even gone so far as 
to remove a manila from under the 
jacket on the cylinder and nothing 
happened, so I still mention this: 
The squash it takes to make a male 
die will give plenty of stretch to 
those rods, or let’s say the bed goes 
down and the cylinder goes up, so 
we should relieve that situation, and 
now we know how.—Joseph Kovac 
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BAKER-BRITT CORPORATION, Newark, 
New York.— Your open house an- 
nouncement is clever and attractive. 
Front page features cartoon of keen 
styling printed in gray. Shown are men 
in the shop working like beavers, ink 
flowing into the fountains of presses 
‘through pipes and paper coming from 
presses at, it would seem, a mile a min- 
ute pace. Title, “We are a little busy, 
but...” is in a reverse band starting 
about half way across the page and 
bleeding off on the right, this printed in 
bright red. With rough stock, off white 
on the warm side in use, the effect, 
especially of the color, is delightful. 

NICHOLAS DOLLWET, of San Rafael, 
California.—Your handling of poem 
“They say life is a highway...” asa 
motto card is not only neat but attrac- 
tive, the latter in spite of the fact that 
the combination border in red and gold 
and the red initial make the frame 
rather too prominent for the type and 
introduces more warm color in the de- 
sign than is desirable. In a way it 
reminds us of the story told of the 
elderly lady visiting an art gallery and 
who, while gazing on one of the master- 
pieces, exclaimed “O, what a beautiful 
frame!” Another statement also in a 
way—if not exactly—bearing on the 
subject is that of Beatrice Warde, fa- 
mous type critic of England (born in 
the U.S. A.) who some years ago wrote 
“Printing should be invisible,” meaning 
that we shouldn’t be conscious of any- 
thing but what we read in type. Even 
despite the ornateness of the border the 
piece is commendably handled. 

PETERSON PRINTING SERVICE, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa.—Congratulations on 
your 6-page folder, “The True Value 
of Your Letterhead and Envelope.” 
Typography is beautiful, presswork 
excellent. While the page size accom- 
modates it to bi-fold size envelope the 
third leaf shows set-ups of two inter- 
esting letterheads as samples. We’ve 
liked your work a long time and are 
pleased to note that you took third 
money in our business card contest, 
your picture being on page 52 and your 
winning entry on page 53 of this issue. 
And while you are at it, study up on 
our next contest, initial announcement 
of which appears on page 54. We are 
unable to offer any constructive criti- 
cism on your work such as would im- 
prove it. Interesting to note is that we 
are familiar enough with your style 
and the types you employ—Cloister 
featured—we can “spot” it without 
seeing your name. That means your 
work has individuality. 


Rewieu 


THE LUND PREss, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota.—We congratulate you on complet- 
ing twenty-five years of fine printing. As 
to how long you’ve been in business we’d 
probably have stretched the truth, so 
well is the name Lund of Minneapolis 
known. And in connection with fine print- 
ing, we’ll underscore the word for you 
right here and now. We’ll not attempt to 
recite the virtues of the souvenir book 
you’re celebrating with; we have no 


brake, emergency or otherwise, when we 
get going on a subject like craftsman- 
ship in printing. On the cover of heavy- 
weight deep wine-colored stock the title 
“25 Years of Fine Printing” in beauti- 
fully drawn contrasty script looks very 
pretty and impressive in silver. The two 
lines are well placed toward the upper 
right-hand corner (though not close) on 
the oblong page of impressive dimen- 
sions. Aside from those two lines there 
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Warwick's extensive library 
of advertising type faces is constantly being expanded. 
Here ure shown a few of the many faces added since the 


issuance of our last Type Reference Book. 


Wy WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS - 


$T. LouISs 








Truly modern, this booklet cover from an outstanding advertising typographer. Display in 18-point 
extra-bold Futura framed in the open panel has telling emphasis with an over-all effect of restraint 
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“Gentlemen, be seated.” Enjoy a good look at this outstanding 
cover from one of the best employee magazines issued by any 
printer—anywhere!—the Mack company, of Easton, Pennsylvania 


INNICRAFT 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE WINNIPEG CLUB OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 





Characterful cover from bulletin of Winnipeg Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Position of particular picture is most effective 
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is only your name two inches 
below with one-point rule ex- 
tending from ends and bleed- 
ing off the sides of the page. 
It’s rich, and the end leaves 
sparkle! Inside pages feature 
views about the shop of men 
—and women, bless them—at 
work on or before machines, 
suitably embellished and with 





the twenty-third annual 
Exhibition of 
Design in 


institute of Chicago Printing 
Chicago 


titles of excellent typography 
overprinting bands in light 
blue. Considering the great 
strides you’ve made in your 
youth the next hundred years 
should be smooth sailing. 
JOHN CLARKSBUD & COM- 
PANY, Chicago.—Your work 
demonstrates unusual design 
ability. Layouts are striking 
and interesting. However, you 
often combine types which are 
of decidedly different con- 
struction and, in consequence, 
considerable of the advantages 
of distinctive form is sacri- 
ficed by types which rather 
snarl at each other. Then, 
guard against crowding and 
use of type too small for the 
purpose as, for example, on 
the enclosure “Proof.” On this, 
too, the effect is confusing 
where four or five lines each 
in a different style of type— 
some widely letterspaced— 
overprint an ornament in 
bright yellow-orange. The 
same group of lines with the 
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This world femois graphw urls uxtili- 


tiun includes books, booklets, announcements, stationery, direct mail, 







complete advertisements, magazines and packayes which wi 
duced in the Chicago area during 1949. The array of fine 
composing the show was winnowed by a panel of three ju ! 
the large amount submitted. Certificates of Award, the highgst 
honors of the exhibition, have been given tu the most outstanding 
work in this showing of fine business literature. 
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The feature of this spread from impressive 
folder is the novel character of the initial 
letters which suggest enlarged halftone dots 





R. Hunter Middleton 
Taylor Poore 

Dan Smith 

Albert Kner 


Edward Christensen 








DeForest Sackett 
E. Willis Jones 
Raymond F. DaBoll 
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Cover of brochure offering a course in typographic design. Members of the Society 
are divided over merit, or lack of that quality, of the page. One former member 
speaking, rates the general design favorably, considers the selection of types 
at least unfortunate. Copperplate Gothic could well rest undisturbed where the late 
and un-lamented Broadway passed on to years ago, and, like it, be a faint memory. 
Names are almost invisible, dominated by the giant initials which should move over 
closer to and become more friendly with letters they team up with to make words 
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same conflicting picture appears 
also on a blotter suggesting that 
the group may be a standard 
signature panel of lines. You can 
try this again. Despite the brick- 
bats there are some bouquets. 
Your Christmas greeting in 
which holly border units form a 
tree in green is excellent. The 
three lines of type extending 
across tree and the star at top of 
the piece complete one of the best 
type-set trees we have ever seen. 
And the card of Albert Januska 
is a dandy. That tree seems to 
have thrown us off the trail. 
There’s one more river to cross— 
yellow is a bad color for printing 
lines of type as on the blotter “At 
Your Service.” Of all colors yel- 
low is weakest in tone value and, 
so, offers the minimum contrast 
with white (here it is paper). 
Through lack of contrast, there- 
fore, the line is very faint. Prov- 
ing the point is the fact that on 
black yellow stands out strongest 
of all colors. 

CARROLL CHOUINARD, Chicago. 
—While the basic design idea of 
the new cover for Commerce 
Magazine is sound and very strik- 
ing, improvement can easily be 
brought about. Foundation of 
8%4- by 11%-inch page is a red 
band about 2% inches wide at 
left and bottom simulating a car- 
penter’s square. Cutting across 


side band to edge of page near 
top the name in two lines ap- 
pears, “Commerce” in reverse 
against graded gray background 
panel with “Magazine” in solid 
black below. This name panel ex- 
tends only to about two inches 
from right side of page. Simi- 
larly cutting into bottom red 
band but not to bottom of page 
there’s a halftone in black. Be- 
tween this halftone illustration 
and name band the date of issue, 
price, and titles of articles ap- 
pear in condensed block types 
printed in black. Now! Right side 
of this block of type is in line 
with right side of halftone, but 
right side of name band falls 
short of such alignment by an 
inch. Bad! Pattern is thereby 
just about ruined. If the right 
side of name panel were in line 
with right sides of type block and 
cut below there would be better 
pattern and, on top of that, the 
weak open upper right-hand cor- 
ner would be strengthened. Fi- 
nally the halftone illustration 
extending into lower red band 
could and should be larger. Make 
these suggested changes and you 
will find improvement marked 
and strength greatly increased. 

CONTINENTAL PRINTING COM- 
PANY, of Indianapolis, Indiana.— 
We salute you on the attractive, 
bright appearance of your new 
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on April 7th. I understand this is a 
Smorgasbord Dinner and I will bring my appetite. 


plates for me at $3.25 














Troop 162 will have a Court of Honor 
on the evening of Tuesday, June 14th, at 7:30 P.M. at the 


Scout Hall. Parents of all the troop members are invited. 
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Striking standard cover from bulletin of Edmonton (Canada) Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen has a different second color monthly 
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A brace of fine cards, the first characterized by neat dignity, the second— crafts- 
manship of John F. Bethune—by highly interesting use of rules. Initials of the first 
(honoring, by the way, a veteran advocate of good typography) are printed in gold. 
Other specimens of Bethune’s distinguished handling of card design are on page 53 


Believe it or not, Honolulu boasts one of the larger clubs of 
Craftsmen. Guy Martin, recent speaker there, avers it is also one 
of the best, a fact known to your editor b its bulletin is 
also among the best. On original, color of pumpkin is just right 
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stationery forms featuring Cor- 
vinus with Bank Script for limited 
use and special emphasis, like a 
spot of bright color. Layout and 
display are excellent, and in view 
of everything else bright green 
makes an ideal second color. We 
suggest only one thing: where the 
double rules are used, in color be- 
neath the main (name) line, we’d 
suggest a single rule like the 
thicker of the two now in the de- 
sign. This would give the pieces all 
the advantages of the line and its 
color without undue prominence, 
although we confess the effect of 
the double rules is not at all bad. 
One rule is simpler than two, and 
simplicity is a virtue. While less 
stylish and more commercial, shall 
we say, the letterhead for the In- 
ternational Dairy Exposition in 
brown and chrome yellow on white 
paper is very striking. As first seen 
the appearance is that of a regula- 
tion letterhead of standard size. 
However the top folds down to the 
edge of a yellow band which is 
overprinted with an important 
line. Discovered, the flap is raised 
and, there, underneath are dis- 
closed names of the many officers 
and directors. Headings requiring 
long lists of men are almost in- 
variably a headache. Here by the 
simple expedient of cutting the 
sheet a couple of inches longer and 
printing on both sides the trouble 
is obviated and the names are still 








While name panel across bottom is constant on covers of 
house organ of this Washington (D. C.) printer, color and 
illustration change with each issue. The pictures are invariably 
purposeful and/or seasonal, also interesting and excellent 


available. Too, a bit of novelty is 
added. Nice idea. The modern italic 
and the copperplate gothic are in- 
harmonious on the Beck cards. Be- 
sides, there is an effect of crowding 
unpleasing to look upon. Press- 
work is excellent. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology, of 
Rochester, New York.—We have 
enjoyed looking through your pa- 
per-bound book—too many pages 
to be designated “booklet”—Ty- 
pographer Annual, 1949.” The 
cover is beautiful. In light blue 
tint a succession of diagonal lines 
from both sides form diamond- 
shaped panels over the page within 
each of which the school emblem 
appears (a la wall paper pattern). 
This makes an excellent back- 
ground for the three lines of the 
title overprinting in deep blue at 
the proper point vertically to give 
good balance and proportion, the 
latter difference in space above and 
below. Text is nicely set in a read- 
able size of -light-face Bodoni and 
lines spaced enough to be read with 
ease. Inking is a bit weak to suit 
our taste, but there are few of the 
more stylish and readable book 
faces which deposit enough ink on 
coated paper to be read with com- 
fort by one sensitive to glare. Most 
interesting feature to this writer 
are the pages demonstrating proc- 
ess color printing. Essentially, 
progressive proofs are presented. 
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ON THE YEARS FROM 
1929 TO 1949 INCLUSIVE 


Printing Co. 








528 S$. MERIDIAN ST, 
INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 








THE MAGOFFIN COMPANY, INC. 


1605 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD + HOLLYWOOD, 28 
TELEPHONE + HILLSIDE 7256 














In the giant size of original brochure, and with the second color a rich 
brown, this cover creates impression of strength which is here only suggested 
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One of series of page magazine advertisements of Coast typographer. Ali 
get attention by power of layout. On original of this one red is second color 
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Only fly in the ointment, so to 
speak, is the type used for the title 
of the section, “Four Color Process 
Printing.” In one of the extra con- 
densed versions of the Bodoni face 
the lines seem out of key with the 
refined nature of typography oth- 
erwise. Besides, spacing between 
words is wider than correct in con- 
nection with normally shaped let- 
ters and, therefore, more than just 
too wide in lines of thin type. We 
are delighted to see one of our 
American trade schools doing at 
last what a number of English 
schools have long accomplished, 
specifically issuing a year book 
with demonstrations of student 
craftsmanship. Congratulations to 
you both on your good work and 
the enterprise indicated. 

WILLIAM F’. SWINDLER, Lincoln, 
Nebraska.— Without our knowing 
more about the experience of the 
student doing the Kappa Tau AI- 
pha cover it is difficult to rate the 
work. In the use of the two vertical 
rules extending below the main 
lines and which are broken about 
the vertical center for the line 
“News Letter” an effort is seen to 
incorporate a decorative note. 
However, that object is defeated 
through the fact that the rules 
which should be used to unify have 
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In deep olive (all but black) and dull, deep orange on toned 
antique paper this cover combines beauty and power in the 
“nth” degree. Design and lettering compliment Ray DaBoll 


the opposite effect, making too 
many units of the design. Simplic- 
ity, a—if not the—cardinal prin- 
ciple of design, doesn’t, as might be 
thought, mean anything like sever- 
ity. Rather, it implies a design of 
the fewest number of parts, so in- 
dividual features that individually 
draw the eye. So, it can be said, the 
design doesn’t hold together. Of 
the three lines only “News Letter” 
is centered, the main line being 
flush left and the third, the date 
line, flush on right. Aside from 
pleasing contour, balance might be 
all right if what is on side to left 
of center equalled in weight what 
is on right of center. That, you can 
see, is not true. Another point, 
there are three lines on the page 
and each is set in a widely different 
style of type. There is an effect of 
monotony with the second line 
about half way between the top 
(main) line and the illustration of 
the fraternity pin. A pleasing vari- 
ation between the two spaces would 
look much better, and with reason 
because proportion, another funda- 
mental of design, would be evident. 
Just to prove one of the points 
above mentioned, extend by draw- 
ing the two rules to top edge and 
to bottom edge of the page and 
note at once the improvement. 
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printed material. 








WHAT’S IN A FACE? 


A mature man's strength, a child's happy innocence, a young girl's exquisite fragility — 
in human faces these express the essential character of a person. 

Type faces are like that, too. Each face has essential characteristics and individual 
differences which impart feeling and express intention in your advertising and 


At Monsen-Los Angeles you will find a wide selection of different type faces to choose 
from. Each face has a special character, individual color and purposeful feeling — 
designed to make type do a more effective job for you. 

And if you want to use our years of experience to help you select the type face 

you are seeking, that service is yours at Monsen-Los Angeles. 


ON THE WEST COAST, IT'S MONSEN-LOS ANGELES AT 928 FIGUEROA STREET, 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES, IT'S MONSEN-CHICAGO AT 22 EAST ILLINOIS STREET. 



































Advertisement of one of country’s outstanding advertising typograph M , Catalog cover of Society of Typographic Arts suggests idea worth 


of Chicago and Los Angeles. Genius was really at work in creating the illustration 





borrowing. Original in brown tint and black on a dull yellow 
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By FORREST RUNDELL 











@ PERHAPS YOU have noticed the 
“magic formula” for landing orders 
that has been going the rounds of 
late. It has appeared in many books 
on salesmanship. It has been given 
one-sixth of the total space in a re- 
cently developed series of illustrated 
selling pointers now being shown 
before various selling organizations. 
It is simple. Its proponents claim it 
works like a charm. 

Yet—we wonder if it is not just a 
little too simple. Selling an intan- 
gible like a printing service is any 
thing but elementary. A printing 
service is a complicated proposition 
and it is as complicated to sell as 
it is to execute. And the proposition 
that a salesman can consistently 
close orders and clinch accounts by 
the use of a few magic words does 
not hold water. 


All You Do Is Ask 


Strange as it may seem, this 
magic formula does not consist of an 
ability to present the lowest price. 
Many of us would trade that advan- 
tage for almost any other recipe you 
could name. Certainly the ability to 
present the lowest bid on any job 
would land a lot of jobs which now 
slip through our fingers. But, as we 
all know, there is no such thing as 
the ability to quote the lowest price 
on every job that comes along. It 
would require superhuman ability 
to pick jobs for which our shop was 
especially suited for use to be able 
always to submit lowest prices. 

No, the magic formula of our 
friends is much simpler. It consists 
only of asking for the order when 
you come to the end of each inter- 
view. Don’t misunderstand us. The 
advocates of this system do not 
claim that it will close every order 
you try to close. But they do claim 
that if the salesman will follow the 
policy of asking for the order he will 
accomplish an astonishing gain in 
the percentage of the sales he does 
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close. It is their proposition that 
salesmen repeatedly make a presen- 
tation that brings the buyer to a 
point where he is ready to give them 
the order only to lose it by failing to 
ask for it. 

Now it is interesting that the ad- 
vocates of this system never quote 
examples from the printing indus- 
try. Can you imagine a purchasing 
agent with half a dozen quotations 
around $500 giving the business to 
another salesman who quotes $800 
simply because the latter asks for 
the job? Neither can we. At the 
same time there is just enough prac- 
tical value in asking for an order to 
make such requests useful at times, 
if done diplomatically. 

For example: you have an account 
where the buyer is obviously a little 
uncertain as to whether or not he 
wants to go ahead with an order. 
You have worked out a proposition 
which seems satisfactory. So far as 
you know you have no competition. 
Price seems right to the customer, 
as do all other details. Yet he hesi- 
tates. Right here a little gentle push 
sometimes helps. We don’t mean you 
should ask for the order; that would 
put the emphasis on your interests 
rather than on his. But you can ask 
for the use of his phone, and explain 
that you would like to get the order 
scheduled at the shop so as to expe- 
dite delivery. In this way you offer 
to do something for him rather than 
ask him to do something for you. 
And it often works. 


Begging Is Poor Business 


Then, too, there are times when 
a salesman gets away with an out- 
and-out begging approach. Such a 
case recently came to our attention. 
A salesman sold a large order of 
printed slips to a religious organiza- 
tion. To cut the price for future 
printings he plated the job, gam- 
bling on being in better position for 
the reprints. Came the time for the 





next printing and the salesman put 
in a price definitely lower than his 
first. He waited a couple of weeks 
and then dropped around to see the 
buyer. That worthy was a bit sheep- 
ish. “Sorry; we felt we had to give 
that order to some one else,” he said. 
“Ts anything the matter with my 
price?” asked our friend. “I plated 
the job last time to give you a better 
price this year.” The buyer seemed 
embarrassed. “Your price was low,” 
he admitted, “but a printing sales- 
man was in who needed the order. 
Said he had to make a payment on 
the mortgage on his house or lose 
his home and the commission on his 
order would just meet the payment.” 
And that was that. The original 
salesman is now pricing smoked 
glasses, tin cups, and pencils. 

Luckily most buyers are more 
concerned over the interests of their 
employers. 


All Buyers Aren’‘t Dumb 


If you will give the matter a little 
thought you will see why asking for 
an order is bad selling strategy. To 
begin with, why has the buyer in- 
vited you to bid on a job? Isn’t it 
because he has confidence in you and 
your shop? Doesn’t he believe that 
if you get the order you will give 
him the quality of work he wants, 
and give it to him on time? For the 
same reason, he has asked your com- 
petitors to bid. He requested several 
bids because he is not sure which of 
you is best equipped to handle the 
job. The relative prices you submit 
will show him that. With the various 
bids in his hands there is no reason 
to look further to decide which 
printer is best equipped for the job. 
Therefore, if any printer sits on his 
haunches, puts up his paws, and 
begs for the job like a pet spaniel, 
he is embarrassing the buyer. He is 
asking him to do something that is 
not in his own best interests and 
those of his company. Furthermore, 
there can hardly be any need for 
the printer to ask for the order on 
the basis that the buyer may not 
understand what he is there for. By 
the time the printer submits specifi- 
cations and a price, hands the buyer 
specimens of printing and samples 
of paper, goes over all the details of 
the job, and makes suggestions to 
the buyer, it would be a dumb buyer 
indeed who did not understand that 
the printer was trying to get the 
order. 

But if you still want to ask for 
the order, don’t let anything in this 
article discourage you. We think you 
will be sorry, but that is a question 
for your own judgment. There are, 
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however, certain circumstances un- 
der which you can ask for favors 
without overstepping the bounds. 
For example: your quotation blanks 
undoubtedly have a paragraph in 
which you specify that type held 
after printing shall be subject to a 
monthly charge based on area. This 
is a legitimate charge based on ser- 
vices rendered. Yet you will find 
many buyers who do not know that 
it appears on the quotation blank. 
After you have held type on a cata- 
log or price list for two or three 
years it begins to be evident that 
you have an investment on which 
you are getting no return. 


No Harm In Trying 


You are entitled to charge storage 
by terms of your trade customs and 
yet you have no specific understand- 
ing with the customer. Clearly this 
is a case where you will have to ask 
him to recognize the validity of the 
claim, though you will need to use 
your smoothest diplomacy in asking. 
Yet it can be done and you are en- 
tirely justified in requesting your 
storage charges. And if you are logi- 
cal in your approach you are likely 
to have no difficulty in getting the 
additional charge for which you ask. 

Another situation in which you 
may want to ask the buyer for addi- 
tional funds arises when the esti- 
mator has made a mistake in his 
figures. It may be he has not under- 
stood all the specifications; some- 
thing unforeseen has come up that 
results in additional costs. There are 
two schools of thought in regard to 
the best method of handling this 
situation. One set of printers be- 
lieves in sticking to the error even 
though it costs the shop money. It 
is their feeling that by sticking to 
the original price they build up con- 
fidence in their shop, on the part of 
both customer and salesman. Other 
shops feel that they should at least 
explain the situation to the customer 
and ask whether or not he would be 
willing to shoulder some of the cost 
that was overlooked. This has to be 
handled with exceeding care. Other- 
wise the salesman is likely to get his 
ear blown off. It is dangerous unless 
you know your customer very well. 
But there are times when you will 
find your customer agreeable. 

Still another circumstance under 
which you can ask your customer 
for a favor comes about in this way: 
You have made a tentative deliv- 
ery promise. Then, something goes 
wrong on the customer’s end and 
you find it impossible to keep the 
original date. Worse yet, while your 
customer acknowledges his share of 


the blame, he still wants his job 
promptly. And he cites an important 
sales convention as a date which 
must be met. What to do? Plainly 
this situation calls for careful study 
on both sides. The customer may not 
need his job as soon as he thinks. 
One way to find out is to offer to 
finish his job when he wants, pro- 
viding he is willing to pay overtime. 
This will at least smoke out the ur- 
gency of his need. He may find he 
can wait a little longer if he has to 
pay extra. You would be surprised 
at how often that happens. But there 
is no harm in asking. 

The salesman must not confuse 
the urging to action, which appears 
in so much printed and radio adver- 
tising, with the asking for an order. 
In radio or printed advertising no 
salesman is present to make the 
sales presentation. There is no one 
to answer any objections which may 
crop up in the course of the story. 
Therefore it has become customary 
to close with some sort of exhorta- 
tion to send for a booklet and other 
information with a coupon enclosed 
to make action easy when a direct 
mail piece is involved. 


Not As Personal Favor 


In radio you are all familiar with 
this sort of ending: “But this may 
be the last time I can make this of- 
fer. Rush a card or a letter to Box X 
and your copy will be sent by return 
mail.” Or there is a similar appeal 
in the direct mail piece which you 
get. In the case of the direct mail 
piece the booklet is offered to save 
the expense of sending a more elabo- 
rate presentation where interest has 
not been aroused. 

This, definitely, does not ask for 
an order as a personal favor. The 
exhortation to take advantage of an 
offer is an urge to take advantage of 
the benefits offered. Asking for an 
order at the close of a sales presen- 
tation is a confession that you are 
thinking of your own interests in- 
stead of those of your prospects. A 
fine distinction, maybe, but it can 
influence your entire thinking on an 
inquiry. 

So, don’t make your getting the 
order a personal thing. Sell on the 
merits of your proposition. On the 
other hand, don’t let your customer 
print a piece of direct mail unless it 
contains a strong urge to buy on the 
merits of the proposition it contains. 





Of all men, distrust most the man 
who tries to turn one group of Amer- 
icans against another group of 
Americans. Theodore Roosevelt. 





Who designed our April cover? 


A young man who has designed for 
every field known—from timetables to 
tombstones. A man with little art edu- 
cation who has taught layout, design, 
and typography at the American Acad- 
emy of Art, and the Academy of Ap- 
plied Art in Chicago, and the Art 
Institute of Buffalo, New York. A 
native Chicagoan, he now is director 
of Creative Design for one of the 
largest printers in Canada, and has 
free-lance accounts from New York to 
California, as well as Canada. 

Largely self-taught and trained, he 
began his career by melting metal at 
the Pryor Press in Chicago, graduating 
to running errands. This job gave him 
the opportunity of becoming familiar 
with advertising agencies and art stu- 
dios. Then and there he decided that 
the field of art, typography, and design 
was much preferred to the type case. 

A buoyant, enthusiastic person, he 
makes no bones about being the “home- 
loving type’—he is married and has 
two youngsters. 

He is the only American member 
of the British Typographers Guild of 
London; and belongs to the Art Di- 
rectors Club of Chicago, Chicago Art 
Center, the Typocrafters, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts of New 
York, the Caxton Club of Chicago, 
and the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

THE INLAND PRINTER takes great 
pride in its “discovery” of the talents 
of this distinguished young designer— 
back when he was a boy, groping to 
find his niche in the graphic arts. 

In other words, our April cover is 
the work of LeRoy Barfuss, of the 
Gazette Printing Company, Montreal. 
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Above won first prize in Rinehart and C y’s 1946 test 
for best fine binding designed and executed by professionals 


Single-line tools carry the Wild West mood into the rich leather 
binding of Bret Harte book. Note brands of Western ranches 


How Donnelley Produces | 








Rare and Valuable Work ; 


eR. R. Donnelley and Sons Com- 
pany mass-produces at top twenti- 
eth-century speed some of the 
world’s largest printing contracts. 
Magazines, catalogs, and phone di- 
rectories are characteristic products 
of this tremendous printing house. 
But the company never forgets that 
its super-modern processes stem di- 
rectly from the traditional arts and 
leisurely handicrafts which now are 
centuries old. 

Evidence of this is Donnelley’s 
Extra Bindery, located high in the 
tower of the main Chicago plant. 
Here books are designed and bound; 
rare volumes and precious docu- 
ments are restored under one invio- 
late rule: take the time and all the 
materials necessary and exercise the 
skill required to do the best work 
that can possibly be done. 

The little nine-man shop is a gen- 
eration old. It is staffed by Ameri- 
can craftsmen trained by Europeans 
who were imported by the company 
for that purpose in the 1920’s. 

“The Extra Bindery is one link 
with the hand processes out of which 
mass manufacture of printed matter 
evolved,” General C. C. Haffner, Jr., 
president of R. R. Donnelley and 
Sons Company, said recently. “Print- 
ing has vastly improved down the 
centuries, but the methods of bind- 
ing developed even before Guten- 
berg are still the best. 

“Our purposes in maintaining the 
shop may seem intangible, but to us 
here they are real. The bindery is 
a unique part of our quality program 
by which we work constantly for a 
better commercial product. It helps 
to inculcate craft standards and craft 
pride in all of our personnel. It 
keeps us reminded of what the very 
best is. The bindery even stimulates 
our customers to demand higher and 
higher quality from us.” 

Books and documents with a value 
of about a half million dollars pass 
through the shop each year. The 
backlog of waiting work, items cur- 
rently worth a sizable fortune, rests 
in a small vault. 

In recent years such rarities as 
Stonewall Jackson’s Bible, an orig- 
inal draft of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, and two copies of the almost 
priceless Button Gwinett autograph 
have gone through the bindery. 
Clients are private collectors, librar- 











Fragmentary title page of rare book as received 
for restoration from an eastern book collector 
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ies, and educational institutions 
from coast to coast and abroad. 

One ancient volume, almost wholly 
disintegrated, was reconstructed re- 
cently from cover to cover. A single 
fore-edge clasp provided the pattern 
from which other identical clasps 
were fashioned. Here documents 
may be repaired and sealed between 
plates of filter glass to retard the 
harmful effects of light. A missing 
area of an old document or title-page 
may be filled in with matching paper 
by a painstaking method of lapping 
one fibrous edge over another. A 
leaf is often split edgewise and then 
a thin rag paper mounted between 
the two halves in order to provide 
needed support. 

But restoring old items is only 
one part of the work of the bindery. 
The skilled workmen also make new 
books, using materials assembled 
from many parts of the world. 
Boards, for example, are pressed 
from the hemp shreds of discarded 
ships’ hawsers. The skins used, 
mainly of Nigerian goat shipped 
from Africa, are tanned in England 
by a process in which modern fast- 
acting chemicals have no part. The 
Extra Bindery can take no chances 
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with its materials, which must last 
for centuries. Each skin, therefore, 
is submitted to exhaustive tests by 
a leather chemist in this country 
before it is accepted for use. Only 
the finest materials are acceptable. 
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Orders for books come from many 
sources. A corporation may wish to 
honor a retiring official by present- 
ing him with a commemorative vol- 
ume. Recently a banker ordered a 
collection of letters bound he had 
received from his son while the latter 
was at college. A volume produced 
during the war for the library of 
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Madame Chiang Kai-Shek had as its 
cover the silk from an eighteenth 
century Chinese ceremonial robe. 
An artist recently ordered two cop- 
ies of a new book bound in full 
leather. The text was hand-set in a 
type face designed by the artist. 
The printing was by handpress on 
handmade paper. A few years ago 
the bindery entered a contest con- 
ducted by Rinehart and Company, 
New York publisher, for the best 
hand binding designed and executed 
by professionals for a volume in the 
Rivers of America series. The Don- 
nelley entry, designed by Harold W. 
Tribolet and bound in the shop, won 
the $500 first prize. Mr. Tribolet is 
manager of the Extra Bindery. 

While most of the processes em- 
ployed by the bindery are identical 
to those which have preserved liter- 
ature since medieval times, the shop 
does not scorn modern methods. 
Mr. Tribolet and his men are con- 
stantly trying to improve old tech- 
niques. When modern devices prove 
to be better than traditional ones, 
they are immediately adopted. A 
hypodermic needle, for example, is 
used to insert an adhesive between 
the leather and the board of an old 
book—a little trick which leaves no 
defacing mark. Modern chemicals 
and a vacuum chamber are employed 
in book fumigation. 

General Haffner is occasionally 
asked, point-blank, if the Extra 
Bindery pays its way. Not long ago 
he answered the question in the fol- 
lowing manner: 





Below: General view of one corner of hand or 
Extra Bindery. Harold W. Tribolet, the manager, 
is in business suit near windows at left center. 

















Above piscatorial design was used on Izaak Walton’s classic. 
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Tribolet achieved modern treatment for 


“As a practical matter, I cannot 
be sure that it has ever sold a dollar’s 
worth of commercial business for 
us. Perhaps it has, but I don’t think 
this is important. What is impor- 
tant is that, like our Memorial 
Library and our galleries devoted to 
public exhibits of the graphic arts, 
the Extra Bindery serves us, and, I 
believe, the American printing in- 
dustry, very well indeed.” 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 

THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 

BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


STREAMLINED Copy-FITTING—Direct 
Visual Control Method, by Arthur B. 
Lee, is a new copy-fitting system, based 
on the character count method, which 
should be found simple and easily 
workable after a brief study of the ex- 
planatory examples given. Loose-leaf, 
6 by 9 inches in size, with spiral bind- 
ing, the book consists of charts listing, 
alphabetically, all the popular type 
faces. In a pocket at the front of the 
book is a convenient size gauge which 
has scales for both standard and elite 
typewriter, also type size scales from 
agate to eighteen points. Slotted epen- 
ings in the gauge, indexed with key 
letters from A through AA and BB 
conforming to key letters at the top of 
each page of type listings, are used for 
finding the number of characters that 
go into a line of a given width. Addi- 
tional computation tables for quick cal- 
culation of total characters are given 
at the back of the book. 

Using the handy gauge in conjunc- 
tion with the type listings and keys ac- 
cording to the instructions should 
make it a simple matter for the layout 
man or the copy writer to determine 
the number of characters required to 
fill a given space, or the correct size of 
type for getting copy already written 
into a given space. 

The book, including the gauge, is 
priced at $4.95, and may be ordered 
through THE INLAND PRINTER book 
department. 


THE 1950 STAPLES YEAR Book has 
been expertly compiled, designed, and 
printed by Staples Press Limited in an 
attractive case-bound edition limited 
to 229 copies for private circulation 
among the friends and customers of 
Staples Press. The book contains forty- 
eight pages of text and a diary section 
for the complete year 1950. Included in 
the volume are: a short note and selec- 
tion of type faces, extracts from the 
British Standard regarding the prepa- 
ration of copy for the printer, a de- 
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scription of reproduction processes, 
and printing trade customs as issued 
by the British Federation of Master 
Printers. The British law as it affects 
the printer is also presented. The book 
is not intended to be a comprehensive 
treatise but rather a guide and help to 
authors and the buyers of printing. It 
is intended that this production will 
appear annually and that each year the 
various type faces and processes will 
be extended to meet the changed de- 
mands and possibilities of the times. 


GRAPHIC ARTS ABC—SANS SERIF is 
the second volume in a series of books 
“each dealing with the practical possi- 
bilities of a family of type faces.” The 
first volume took up the square serif 
family; this treats the sans serif. The 
volurmes are being written by different 
designers, each recognized as of out- 
standing ability, the present one being 
by Taylor Poore, director of a staff of 
designers and illustrators for Tempo, 
Incorporated, Chicago. The books are 
being printed and published by Poole 
Bros., Incorporated. 

The introductory part of the volume 
presents a brief discussion of the sans 
serif faces, treating the use factors, 
such as type as a working material, 
legibility, organization, pattern, struc- 
ture, scale, contrasts, and problems of 
expression. Then comes a section on 
applications, of sans serif and sans 
serif in combination with other faces, 
covering magazine, trade publication, 
newspaper, and direct mail advertise- 
ments, catalogs, magazines, and on 
through business stationery, labels, and 
packages. 

Then a section on sans serif in com- 
bination with other faces, and the clos- 
ing section giving the origin of the sans 
serif faces, a historical sketch by R. 
Hunter Middleton, director of type de- 
sign for Ludlow Typograph Company. 

Sized 8% by 11 inches, 91 pages, the 
book is priced at $5.00 and may be 
ordered through THE INLAND PRINTER 
book department. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT FOR 
MASTER PRINTERS, by John W. For- 
saith, is a British book, but it offers 
much in the way of information and 
counsel that should prove helpful and 
profitable to master printers beyond 
the confines of the country of its origin. 
(The author writes out of extensive 
personal knowledge and practical ex- 
perience, for he is a master printer 
himself, managing director of J. S. 
Forsaith & Son, Limited, of London, a 
“business in the medium-size category” 
as he puts it. He is also a member of 
the council of the British Federation of 
Master Printers, and he is an associate 
member of the Institute of Industrial 
Administration. ) 

“It may be said that the vocation of 
the master printer is one which com- 
bines the practice of those fascinating 
pursuits of (a) planning; (b) co-ordi- 
nation; (c) inspiration; (d) control,” 
writes Mr. Forsaith in summing up the 
qualifications of a master printer. The 





primary qualification, he states, is the 
ability to organize and administrate. 
But he must also have a sound working 
knowledge of that section of the indus- 
try in which he is engaged, plus a gen- 
eral knowledge of all other branches 
with which he comes in contact. 

The author then goes into the re- 
quirements of others making up the 
personnel—the order clerk, the esti- 
mating and cost clerk, overseers and 
foremen, and so on. He next discusses 
labor and staff matters, man manage- 
ment, a cost sheet and work ticket sys- 
tem, recording cost, completing cost 
sheets and pricing, office methods and 
equipment, office routines, and so on 
through all of the numerous phases of 
management. 

The book, of 287 pages, is priced at 
$3.00, and may be ordered through 
THE INLAND PRINTER book department. 


VESTIONS 


ITS A QUIZ 





Answers to the following questions have 
appeared in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other sources of informa- 
tion to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 70? 


1. “Natural” page signatures that 
cause trouble in the bindery are: 
a. 8 ¢. 16 e. 24 g. 40 
b. 12 d. 20 f.32 h. 48 

2 What special molding materials 
are needed for stereotyping Fair- 
child halftones? 

3. The sources of scumming and tint- 
ing on offset presses are the same. 
True or false? 

4. Is gas heating of offset plates in 
the whirler good—or bad? 

5. When more than one patch is re- 
quired in letterpress makeready, 
the pressman should first paste 
a. The smaller area? 

b. The larger area? 

6 What book printing plant prints 
and binds about 10 per cent of all 
cloth hard-bound books in the 
United States? 

7. The Magnet Type machine gives 
a repro proof of display types 
with the first shot 
a. Black on white? 

b. White on black? 

8. When will steel- and copperplate 
engraving provide modern letter 
type forms—and discard the old 
Spencerian Script? 

9. What has practically displaced 
the old press board as a packing 
on letterpresses? 
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collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


e Thomas J. Lyons, Boston printer, has 
a collection of more than a thousand old 
font of type, turned out between 1830 
and 1890. 


e Giambattista Bodoni, great Italian 
printer, type founder and scholar, pub- 
lished the Lord’s Prayer in 155 differ- 
ent languages. 


* Nicolas Jenson is credited with de- 
signing the first title page, a colophon 
set entirely in capitals and liberally 
spaced, back in 1471. 


e The 1950 British Industries Fair 
catalog is to be increased in circulation 
so that extra supplies may be diverted 
to North American markets. 


e The late George W. Jones, noted Eng- 
lish printer, at the age of sixty-four 
designed his first type face—Granjon 
—and subsequently the successful Esti- 
enne face. 


e “The printing press has no legs but 
it has carried civilization almost all the 
way from darkness to light” is another 
statement by the versatile writer 
known as Anon. 


e Proof that enough trees and paper 
will be with us for a while is news that 
there are nearly four acres of timber- 
land today for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. 


e Attorney Oliver R. Barrett, of Kenil- 
worth, Illinois, subject of Carl Sand- 
burg’s latest book, “Lincoln Collector,” 
possesses a Benjamin Franklin letter 
said to be the earliest known. 


e Milton L. Colton, manager of the 
printing paper merchandising depart- 
ment for Zellerback Paper Company, 
of San Francisco, calls himself a Civil 
War Golfer (out in 61 and back in 65). 


e The first Bible to be printed in any 
language in this country was the Eliot 
Indian Bible, of 1663, which was trans- 
lated into the now dead language of the 
Massachusetts Indians by missionary 
John Eliot. 


* C. Eugene Pfister of Mundelein, Illi- 
nois, is both a printing executive and 
a nationally known authority on roses. 
He has developed a time lapse color 
film dealing with the growth of roses. 
He is a governor of the Chicago Horti- 
cultural Society and a past president 
of the Men’s Garden Club of America. 


e Wasn’t it the Sheriff of Nottingham 
who was always jousting with Robin 
Hood? Englishman Lewis H. Willson, 
a partner in the firm of Willsons of 
Nottingham, was made Sheriff of Not- 
tingham early this past fall. 


e “How Green Was My Galley” might 
well have been the working slogan for 
several daily newspapers in Alabama 
which recently were printed in green 
ink to emphasize the slogan, “Keep 
Alabama Green This Winter.” 


* At first glance, The Botanist looks 
like a plant life magazine. It is about 
plant life and activity—it is published 
by and for the employees of Botany 
Mills, Incorporated, and is a very able 
house organ indeed. 


* Russell Ernest Baum seems to make 
a hobby of collecting athletes. Latest to 
sign up with him is “Mr. Outside,” the 





Glenn Davis goes from football to the Baumfold 


Glenn Davis who caused so much grief 
for West Point opponents when teamed 
with Felix “Doc” Blanchard, who was 
known as “Mr. Inside.” Mr. Davis will 
take time off to play professional foot- 
ball, but will return to the “Baum- 
fold” as soon as the season terminates. 


* There is a new source of newsprint 
pouring from huge machines at the 
$32,000,000 plant of the Coosa River 
Newsprint Company at Coosa Pines, 
Alabama. The plant, which manufac- 





Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students; nuggets of information about the industry 


tures paper from Southern pine, will 
turn out 300 tons daily when it reaches 
peak production. Stock in the plant is 
held by 128 newspapers throughout the 
country. 


e Paper that is used in printing books 
for the blind, in the embossed Braille 
alphabet, must be cf very fine quality, 
having a smooth surface and high ten- 
sile strength, since the printing or em- 
bossing is done while the paper is wet. 


e The Indian diplomat Sir Diwan (for 
short) claims that his name is the 
longest in the world. In case you care 
to dispute his claim (and with a sigh 
for the poor typesetter), here it is: 
Tiruvalyangudi Vijayaraghavacharya. 


e Haywood H. Hunt of San Francisco 
has been called the “typographer’s 
typographer.” Every font in his shop 
is plated with 1/1000th of nickel, mak- 
ing for sharp proofs. The plating is 
actually inexpensive but there is some 
labor involved, also. 


* Termed the most magnificent speci- 
men book of letters and ornaments ever 
published is Giambattista Bodoni’s 
Manuale Tipografico. The work shows 
all the letters and ornaments which 
Bodoni had cut with his own hands 
at Parma. 


eIn case you think that you have 
caught up on all your reading, more 
than 487,000,000 copies of books of all 
kinds, not including pamphlets, were 
sold in 1947 for total receipts of over 
$435,000,000, by establishments of all 
types in the United States which pub- 
lished books. 


e The firm of Urs-Graf Verlag, Bern, 
Switzerland, is completing reproduc- 
tion of The Book of Kells, the ninth cen- 
tury manuscript which is now depos- 
ited at Trinity College, Dublin. The 
reproduction is the size of the original, 
16 by 11% inches, and of the 678 pages, 
48 are in full color, the others are in 
black and white. 


e The estimated number of persons em- 
ployed in British trades classified under 
“printing and publishing of newspa- 
pers and periodicals, and other print- 
ing, publishing, etc.” at the end of June, 
1949, totaled 323,300, of which 213,000 
were male and 110,300 female workers. 
Employment in these trades in June, 
1948, totaled 313,300, comprising 205,- 
200 males and 108,100 females. 
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* Editor Jay Brandt of the Napoleon 
(North Dakota) Homestead weekly 
newspaper had to burn some old wood 
type to keep warm when his furnace 
stoker failed during a fierce storm this 
past winter. When a later storm again 
stopped the stoker, the editor poured 
printer’s ink on the coal to give the fire 
added inducement. May the future of 
the Napoleon Homestead be much less 
stormy! 


* Caractere is the name of a recently 
launched printing journal in France 
which is proposed to be published at 
bi-monthly intervals. The subject mat- 
ter is to cover the graphic arts and 
paper. The first number, April-May, 
was illustrated by letterpress, litho- 
graphic, gravure and collotype prints. 
The text is in French and articles on 
a wide basis include map production, 
new processes, mechanical composition, 
plant layout and machinery. 


* John Wesley Snyder, Secretary of 
the Treasury, says that the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing has saved 
$11,800,000 by printing paper money 
and bonds on faster presses and using 
good, common, private print shop horse 
sense. A million dollars a year is saved, 
it is claimed, by using twenty presses 
which the United States once pur- 
chased for Russia. Now if we could 
only be permitted to retain a bit of that 
economically printed paper! 


* “The Pencil of Nature,” the first book 
ever illustrated with photographs, is on 
exhibit at the George Eastman House 
in Rochester, New York. Published by 
William Henry Fox Talbot in England 
in 1844, the publisher is said to have 
discovered how to reproduce photo- 
graphs on paper in 1839—the same 
year that Daguerre announced his in- 
vention. Talbot’s technique, making a 
negative from which any number of 
positives could be printed, is the basis 
of modern photographic processes. 


* And let us not be forgetting, as Mr. 
Dooley used to say, to attend the 1950 
Graphic Arts Show—advertised as the 
Sixth Educational Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition—to be held at the International 
Amphitheatre, in Chicago, September 
11-23. The exposition was last held in 
New York in 1939—eleven years ago. 
Key men in the graphic arts will come 
to this show from all over the world. 
Leading equipment manufacturers and 
supplymen will show their products on 
one floor with an area of three acres. 
Free parking lots will accommodate 
4,000 cars. 


* Somewhere in Chicago there is a 
very embarrassed burglar who learned 
about process cameras the hard way. 
Donald T. Sutte of the Electro-Matic 
Engraving Company reports that a 
burglar entered his plant one February 
night and proceeded to break open the 
office safe. He found only petty cash 
there. So he wandered into the dark- 
room—and went to work with trusty 
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sledge and safe-breaking tools on the 
dial indicator he found on the vacuum 
back of a new Consolidated color cam- 
era. Imagine what his chagrin must 
have been when he processed himself 
inside a process camera! 


* Dr. Robert A. Millikan, noted scien- 
tist, recently did what many an after- 
dinner speaker has wished to do. He 
was kept waiting for more than three 
hours to give a speech. This octogenar- 
ian, who is also a Nobel prize winner, 
had to hear past and incoming presi- 
dent orations, routine business trans- 
actions, and numerous introductions 
of lesser-light guests. He was given an 
ovation by the 300 in attendance when 
he arose. Dr. Millikan said: “At this 
hour, I fear the mind is too weary to 
listen to the speech I have prepared. I 
had intended to discuss one of the chap- 
ters in my new book, The Road to 
Peace. Any of you who are interested 
may read the book.” Then he sat down. 


*It was the wish of the late Bill 
Meeks, of Collingswood, New Jersey, 
that during his lifetime he would 
render some service to the printing in- 
dustry which would be perpetuated. It 
is believed that this was accomplished 
through his efforts in helping to organ- 
ize the Junior Executives Club of Phil- 


ITS A QUIZ 





Here are the answers to the quiz on page 68. 
How well did you remember the information 
which you have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or have seen 
elsewhere? 


1. b—12’s, d—20’s, e—24’s, g—40’s, 
and h—48’s. 

2. None; the same are used for cellu- 
loid as for zinc or copper. 

3. False. As a rule, scumming is 
caused by a poorly sensitized 
plate; tinting from an ink-and- 
water emulsion. 

4. Bad. The burning gas creates a 
byproduct injurious to plates. 

5. a—the smaller area. 

6. Kingsport Press, in Tennessee; 
about 2,000,000 books a month. 

7. a—or black on white, because the 
letters photographed are white; 
letters of 72-point size can be 
reduced to 36-point or enlarged to 
144, as needed. 

8. They have now. Concepts of mod- 
ern and classic letter forms are 
beginning to be popular. 

9. Treated tympan for hardness, 
along with plastic and aluminum 
sheets to prevent embossing on 
soft papers. 


By R. Randolph Karch 





adelphia. He was most interested in 
young men learning printing and was 
always ready to give them counsel. The 
Junior Executives Club is now a very 
active group, conducting supplemen- 
tary printing courses to those spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia Board of 
Education at the Murrell Dobbins Vo- 
cational School, Printing Division, 
with members acting as instructors. 


* There are 686 newspapers and peri- 
odicals carried in the 1949 list of Kan- 
sas publications recently released by 
Mrs. Charles Sneller, librarian of the 
state historical society. 

The list includes 57 dailies, one tri- 
weekly, 15 semi-weeklies, 385 weeklies, 
16 fortnightlies, 25 semi-monthlies, 118 
monthlies, 17 bi-monthlies, 27 quarter- 
lies, three once every three weeks, 19 
occasionals, a semi-annual, and two 
annuals—coming from 105 counties. 


* Raymond F. DaBoll has designed The 
Mystery of Hamlet, King of Denmark, 
or What We Will, a tetralogy (which 
sells for $100) by Percy MacKaye. 
This beautifully designed and pre- 
sented sequence of four plays covers 
the thirty years preceding the events 
of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Mr. DaBoll’s 
calligraphic art embellishes the work 
and his use of symbols is not only an 
example of functional design but also 
an exciting illustration of how to bring 
dramatic quality to the printed page. 


* The March issue of Coronet had an 
article about Earl Hays, Hollywood’s 
printer who fixes up those headlines 
the movie actors read on the screen. 
Hays’ papers never reach the stands, 
but are read by millions of theater- 
goers. He is an authority on long- 
defunct type faces, has originals of 
1900 menus from Delmonico’s and Rec- 
tor’s, old cigarette photos, the issue of 
the London Times with the report on 
the death of George Washington, and 
thousands of photo cuts. Mr. Hays has 
ransacked print shops of the Old West 
in search of French Clarendon type 
and the like for his versatile Hays 
Press. He also prints in French, Span- 
ish, Italian, Portuguese, Flemish, Ru- 
manian, and Dutch. 


* Louis A. Zocchi, president of the 
Rite Engraving Company, is believed 
to be the first Chicagoan to ever en- 
grave the Lord’s prayer on a pinhead. 
Mr. Zocchi has stated that he won’t be 
content until he can fit the prayer’s 
300 letters on the point of a pin. 

He has just completed in letters 
1/1,000 of an inch high, the scale mark- 
ings for a new type of radioactivity 
counter which is held up to the eye and 
read through a powerful magnifying 
lens. The miniature engraving is done 
by means of a pantograph machine 
capable of a reduction of 200 to 1. By 
following engraved letters one-fifth of 
an inch high with a_steel-pointed 
stylus, the machine will reproduce the 
same letters, with a diamond point, 
1/1,000 of an inch high. 
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A NEw ASSEMBLING ELEVATOR GATE 
for Linotype and Intertype machines is 
manufactured by the Linotype Parts 
Company. Any one of the four differ- 
ent rails manufactured makes this 
“basic gate” into the required type to 
fit any existing model of Linotype. 
Three screws hold a hardened replace- 
able top rail in place on the basic gate. 
Where the assembling elevator gate 
has previously been soft, the manufac- 
turer announces, it is now possible to 
make the wearing portion—the now 
replaceable rail—hard. Only one basic 
gate and an assortment of rails to fit 
need be carried in a mixed battery of 
old and new machines, it is claimed. 
The screw type hinge rod is a standard 
part of the Star Assembling Elevator 
Gate for both Linotype and Intertype 
machines. The manufacturer states 
that all new Star Assembling Eleva- 
tors will henceforth be equipped with 
this new type replaceable rail. 


THE CRAWFORD “DUAL PURPOSE” 
Press, Model 31-600, a rotary, high- 
speed web press, is described as print- 
ing by letterpress (with rubber plates) 
or by gravure-offset (with rotogravure 
cylinders) or in combinations. The con- 
version from letterpress to gravure- 
offset is said to be accomplished quickly. 
A single system of ink distribution, we 
are informed, has non-splash, semi- 
enclosed ink fountains with ink pump 
connections for complete circulation. 
It is not necessary to employ rapid- 
setting inks unless the operating speeds 
are in excess of 750 feet per minute, the 
maximum nominal printing speed, the 
manufacturer states. 

Crawford presses are assembled in 
tandem, one to five color units in line, 
each with individual drying and regu- 
lating and fitted with steam feed vapor- 
izers. This intermediate drying between 
color impressions is said to make proc- 
ess work and overprinting possible at 
high speeds. Maximum web width is 
40 inches; maximum printing width is 
39 inches. The press has 360 degree 
radial register adjustment and color 
register and correction is possible, it is 
alleged, while the press is running. The 
electric current supply is 220 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycle, unless the current sup- 
ply otherwise specified. 


A NEW MODEL of the Poly Automatic 
Press, first to be distributed in this 
country since before the war, has been 
announced by Parsons & Whittemore, 
selling agents. According to the dis- 









Crawford Model 31-600 rotary web press prints by letterpress, gravure-offset or in combinations 


tributors, the press, a small cylinder of 
German make, has undergone a num- 
ber of improvements, and has been 
tested thoroughly for the past year in 
the United States. 

The Poly is described as a high-speed 
automatic with a two-revolution system 
using the return stroke of the bed mo- 
tion for sheet delivery. Ink coverage is 
maintained with two form rollers and 
extra vibrating and distributing roll- 
ers. It is equipped with push guides for 
standard paper stocks; pull guides are 
available as extra equipment for mani- 
folds and soft papers. The press has a 


suction pile feed, with a device permit- 
ting the grippers to take the sheet at 
the exact moment it is in register. 

Specifications: Maximum sheet size: 
13% by 19% inches; maximum type 
surface: 12% by 17% inches; inside 
chase requirements: 13% by 18% 
inches; power required: 14% h-p.; rated 
speed: 4000 r.p.h.; total weight: 2800 
pounds. 


HAMILTON Manufacturing Company 
has a 24-inch stainless steel pica rule 
attached to the galley ledge on all the 
Hamilton type cabinets with sloping 





Poly Automatic Press, a small cylinder of German make, is announced by Parsons and Whittemore 
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working banks. The rule is mounted to 
the extreme left edge on single-tier 
cabinets, with a second rule mounted 
flush to center on double-tier cabinets, 
enabling the compositor to place his 
galley se that the first line comes even 
with zero marking on the rule. The 
rules are equipped with self-threading 
attaching screws. 


THE EVANS GATHERING MACHINE, 
manufactured by the Evans Specialty 
Company, is said to gather 9,000 sheets 
in one hour with only one operator. 
Sheets can be fed fast enough, it is said, 
to keep two operators busy gathering 
18,000 sheets per hour. An adjustable 
chute enables the handling of widths 





Evans Gathering Machine has adjustable chute 


of paper from 5 to 11 inches. As many 
as 500 sheets can be loaded on each of 
eight shelves. By the pressure of a foot 
pedal the sheets are sent down individ- 
ual chutes to the bottom of the chute, 
where the assembled sets emerge. A 
metal stripper is fitted to the front end 
of each sidewall of each tray. The strip- 
per is slightly offset in front of the pile 
of papers to eliminate “doubles,” as 
only one sheet at a time is pushed for- 
ward from each pile. The other sidewall 
is set back 2 inches from the front in 
order to enable the sheet to go forward 
freely without “misses.” The machine 
is constructed of steel and aluminum 
and finished in gray krinkle. The over- 
all dimensions are: 69%4 inches high 
with the base 24 by 28 inches. The base 
cabinet has shelves for storage. 


A NEW SAW-TRIMMER for stereo- 
typers, photoengravers, electrotypers 
has been announced by the J. R. Rich- 
ards Company. Built in two models, 
the machine has a streamlined pedes- 
tal, built-in chip disposal, with waste 
material cart, micrometer point system 
crosscut and ripping gauges, and also 
swing-up lining gauge. The microm- 
eter gauges are said to enable the 
operator to saw plates to accurate pica 
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Richards saw-trimmer, built in two models 


measurement. The saw-trimmer is also 
described as excellent for sawing flush- 
mounted cuts as it is equipped with a 
fine tooth blade. The machine comes 
complete with a synchronous speed %4 
h-p. motor, wired ready for operation 
upon arrival. 


be easily put on or taken off the Easy- 
Kaster. Model 56 fits all models of 
the 5- and 6-column EasyKasters, and 
Model 80 fits all models of the full-page 
EasyKasters with melting pot. The 
molder can be loaded with up to five 
feeder pig molds. 


POTDEVIN Machine Company has de- 
signed a new “2R” series of coating 
and gluing machines for over-all preci- 
sion coating of glue, lacquer, varnish, 
resins, latex, and other liquid solutions. 
The series features a slow-speed tank 
roller which can be driven at any one 
of four speeds, depending upon which- 
ever speed best suits the solution used. 
The coating tank and tank roller can 
be simply and easily removed, we are 
informed. A coating regulator is de- 
scribed as assuring the correct amount 
of coating for all types of work. A 
ductor-roller type of coating control 
irons out lumps in the solution. Coat- 
ing solutions requiring heat are kept 
at proper temperatures with a ther- 





New Potdevin “2R” series of coating and gluing 


THE NEW HAMMOND EASYKASTER 
Pig Molders, Models 56 and 80, the 
manufacturer informs us, make a re- 
melt furnace unnecessary for feeder 
pigs, enable the casting of feeder pigs 
whenever the EasyKaster is heated up, 
and permit the use of the hot metal 
in the melting pot for feeder pigs after 
mat casting. Sturdily built, Hammond 
EasyKaster Pig Molder is claimed to 





HAMMOND MODEL 56 PIG MOLDER 


lei 





for precision coating of solutions 


mostatic control. All parts in contact 
with coating material are made of 
bronze or stainless steel, depending 
upon the solution being used. Four 
sizes are in the line: 6, 9, 12, and 15 
inches, each supplied with heavy duty 
motors. 


ANSCO REPROLITH ORTHO TYPE B, 
a new film for photo-lithographers, is 
described by the manufacturer as hav- 
ing the following advantages: shorter 
exposure time, high orthochromatic 
sensitivity, maximum latitude in de- 
velopment, fine resolving power, clar- 
ity in white areas, fine dot etching qual- 
ities, and steep gradation. Tests are 
said to have revealed that this new 
film’s ability to register fine detail is 
higher than that of average film, stains 
and discolorations were eliminated, and 
dot edges were brought up pin-point 
sharp in shadows. 
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TyPE F 42-SL Automatic Airfinish- 
ing Unit, which lacquers a minimum 
of 4200 book covers an hour, has been 
announced by Paasche Airbrush Com- 
pany. Book covers are fed to the ma- 
chine either manually or by conveyor 
unit and then pass under the adjust- 
able two-gun coating station at a speed 
of 45 lineal feet per minute. The com- 
plete unit has pressed steel conveyor, 
ball bearing pulleys, rollers, variable 
speed, explosion-proof electric motor 
conveyor drive with speed reducer op- 
erating the chain at 45 lineal feet per 
minute. An off-and-on control is in- 
cluded, as well as automatic air condi- 
tioner and air regulator unit, two 
automatically operated air - brushes, 
and a 15-gallon clamp-tight cover 
pressure feed material tank with hand 
agitator, an air regulator, gauge and 
fittings. 

An air-finishing booth with explo- 
sion-proof ventilating unit is provided 
to carry excess fumes to the outside. 
The size of the air-finishing booth is 
4 feet wide by 5 feet deep by 5 feet 
high. 


THE McCormick Automatic Silk 
Screen Printer is announced by Dane 
and Company Limited. Said to print at 
speeds of 600 to 1200 items per hour, 
the automatic printer’s method of re- 
production is similar to that of the 
manual process. The stencil is prepared 
and register obtained in the same man- 
ner as for hand working. Inking, squee- 
gee stroke, frame opening, and paper 
grippers are entirely automatic we are 
informed. The squeegee operates in one 
direction only, can be set at any pre- 
determined pressure, and will maintain 
this pressure indefinitely, according to 
the manufacture. 


A NEW ‘PACKAGED’ PLATE MAKER for 
Webendorfer presses and for what 
are known as duplicating machines is 
manufactured by Miller-Trojan Com- 
pany. The machine makes possible a 
complete platemaking operation from 
negative to finished metal, paper or 
plastic plate. A pressure type frame 
has a positive lock and thick sponge 
rubber blanket described as assuring 
absolute contact between negative and 
plate. A bank of ultraviolet 15-watt 
tubes burn the image into the plate. 
An automatic time switch controls the 
lights. Mounted in an aluminum splash 
sink is the machine’s whirler and the 
developing sink has a grill mounted in 
an angle in the sink in order to hold the 
plate. Above the whirler is located the 
plate-centering arm. The machine has 
an infrared dryer for uniform drying. 
The compact machine can be plugged 
into any light socket. The only connec- 
tions necessary are a water inlet and 
an outlet for drainage. 


E. E. AUGUSTINE announces a band 
saw claimed to handle any sawing job 
and to leave a sharp printing edge. The 
band saw holds work to the table and 
employs blades that can be replaced 





Champlain Stationary Carton Blanker can be used for inline production or as one independent unit 


economically in lots of three. A remov- 
able work clamp is said to permit safe 
sawing of pieces one pica square. The 
saw’s gauge is adjustable to inches or 
picas. A swing-away guide lays down 
on the plate to show the line of the saw 
cut, then swings out of the way. The 
table handles 30- by 30-inch plates. 
The saw, crated, is 5 feet, 8 inches by 
3 feet, 6 inches by 3 feet in dimension. 
A single-phase, 110-volt, % h-p., 60- 
cycle, A.C., ball bearing motor is used. 


A STATIONARY CARTON CUTTER has 
been specially designed for the carton 
manufacturers by the Champlain Com- 
pany. Among economies claimed due 
to the use of roll stock are: more car- 
tons per pound of paper, elimination 
of the need for gripper space, reduc- 
tion of edge trim, lower paper costs, 
and easier handling of stock. Used with 
the new carton press are ordinary 
chase type dies of steel rules and wood 
furniture, or jigsaw cutting and creas- 
ing dies. 

A double roll stand will be standard 
equipment. For the average carton de- 
signs, automatic stripping is available. 
Automatic electronic control equipment 
can be provided for registering the 
cutting and creasing with the pre- 
printed web. 





New Mann Perfecting Press has been designed for high production and quality work at low cost 


Designed as an independent unit, the 
new Champlain Stationary Carton 
Blanker can also be used for inline 
production with rotogravure, aniline- 
anilox or letterpress equipment to pro- 
vide finished printed cartons in one 
pass through the press. Stock, it is 
claimed, can also be coated, tinted, or 
varnished in the same operation. The 
press is available in sizes to accommo- 
date die sizes of 20 inches width by 
30 inches length, and 27- by 30-inch 
and 36- by 30-inch dimensions. 


A PERFECTING PRESS has recently 
been placed on the market by George 
Mann and Company Limited which 
will print, it is claimed, one color or 
different colors simultaneously on each 
side of a sheet of paper. The maximum 
sheet size is 38 by 53% inches. 

The new perfecting press is said to 
incorporate all of the advantages of 
the Mann single and two-color offset 
presses. The hydraulic control of the 
dampening devices, automatic stream 
feeder, accurate register, and elec- 
trically controlled delivery mechanism 
are some features of the press which 
has been designed for high production 
and quality work at low cost. Plaza 
Machinery Corporation is the United 
States distributor. 
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A LETTERPRESS ACETATE INK which 
permits plate polishing of printed ace- 
tate sheets has been developed by the 
International Printing Ink division of 
the Interchemical Corporation working 
with the laboratories of the plastics 
division of the Celanese Corporation of 
America. The manufacturer states that 
this ink will not “lift” during polishing, 
thereby eliminating the need of lami- 
nating over the printed sheet with a 
thin film. The ink is described as suit- 
able for use on job, flat-bed, or cylinder 
letterpresses. Drying can be accom- 
plished with any conventional method 
and drying time varies with individual 
printing practices and equipment. 

The Celanese sheet has been devel- 
oped into special printing types of this 
white non-flammable acetate and stocks 
are readily available. The sheet is de- 
scribed as having such qualities as: 
thin gauge toughness and shockproof- 
ness, an ease of scoring, clean precise 
parting, stability of color, dimensional 
stability, and good general resistance 
to moisture and fats and broad range 
of temperature. A complete inventory 
of acetate sheeting in rolls in a variety 
of colors and gauges is available. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY has announced a new all-steel 
cabinet for mats and proofs. 

The cabinet is built in interlocking 
sections with separate cap and base 
units. The center storage sections are 
furnished in two types, as five-drawer 
units with drawers 43 inches wide, 32 
inches from front to back and 2 inches 
deep; also units the same width and 
length but 3% inches deep. Each center 
section is 15% inches high. One, two, or 
more center sections of either or both 
types may be combined, together with 
top and base sections, to build up a 
cabinet of any total capacity required. 
Center partitions can be furnished to 
divide one or more drawers into half- 
size compartments where desired. 

Each drawer is covered with a black 
coated canvas cover which is fastened 
to rear hood of drawer and hooks at the 
front. Drawers are mounted on rollers 
both at front and rear. Top cabinet sec- 
tion is a flat steel cap; base sections 
may be had either in flush-to-floor or 
leg types. 


A NEW DESIGN of the D. O. Nicoll 
Limited plastic etching machine for 
iron perchloride has been released. The 
machine is almost completely plastic, 
with sides extending to make the stand. 
A single curved sheet is cemented be- 
tween the sides to form the actual bath. 
Of the Mark Smith paddle type, the 
machine is fashioned from sheet mate- 
rial and is permanently -zovered. The 
plates are loaded between adjustable 
holders which are slid into the machine 
from the side. The plates can be with- 
drawn while the etching machine is 
still running. The shaft and bearings 
of the paddle are designed to be leak- 
proof and smooth-operating. All the 
fittings are designed to be an integral 
part of the machine. 
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A NEW INK CONDITIONER, called 
APIC, has been announced by Amer- 
ican Printing Ink Company, division 
of the Sun Chemical Corporation. The 
compound was formulated to aid in the 
adaptation of ink to paper, specifically 
to reduce tack in letterpress, gloss, and 
offset inks without destroying the body 
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of the quoin is 7/10-inch, the closed 
width is 9/10-inch, and the length is 3 
inches. The cadmium-plated quoin will 
expand 12 inches. 


A NEW PLATE-COATING MACHINE, the 
Verticote, is announced by Consolidated 
Photo Engravers and Lithographers 








Consolidated Verticote plate-coating machine employs capillary or dipping process of coating 


of the ink. It is easy to use, the an- 
nouncement states, and does not retard 
drying nor affect overprinting. 


THE NEW CHALLENGE double wedge 
quoin is described by the manufacturer 
as eliminating damage to type, slugs, 
furniture, or chase by the tight, uni- 
form pressure produced through direct 
expansion. This Challenge Machinery 
Company product is locked and un- 
locked with a Challenge Style F key 
that has long flutes. An operator using 
this key is able to lock both the Number 
One Challenge quoin and the Challenge 
double wedge quoin. The over-all height 





Challenge double wedge quoin has tight pressure 


Equipment Company. The capillary or 
dipping process of coating is employed. 
The machine is described as having 
controls embodied which convert the 
process to one which dips only one side 
of the material to be coated by pulling 
the plate through a fountain of coating 
liquid, the plate itself forming one side 
of the fountain. The fountain is scaled 
at the bottom and on two sides by rub- 
ber seals to keep the liquid from run- 
ning out. 

Claims for the process include: Use 
of only 25 to 35 per cent of the liquid 
required for whirlers; tests show less 
than 2 per cent variation in coating 
over the entire surface of the plate; 
several plates may be coated at one 
time to the capacity of the fountain 
width; and the machine does not re- 
quire the attention of the operator once 
the cycle has begun. 

Made in two sizes—36 inches for 
plates up to 22 by 34 inches and 60 
inches for plates up to 46 by 58 inches 
—special sizes up to 76 inches can be 
built to order. 
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E. W. PALMER ADDRESSES PRINTERS 

Colonel E. W. Palmer, president of 
the Kingsport Press, in a recent speech 
before several hundred members of 
the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen and guests, forecast a 
steady to moderate business increase 
for the printing industry during the 
next year. 

Colonel Palmer stated that the gov- 
ernment attitude is expected to greatly 
influence all future business activity. 
He emphasized the need for profits and 
the vital necessity of reduced tax bur- 
dens on industry. The European recov- 
ery program and the national admin- 
istration’s moves to help European 
graphic arts interests were illustrated 
as having a very direct and bad effect 
on American industry. 

Progress in the production of print- 
ing machinery and the development of 
new processes and better equipment 
were lauded by the speaker. However, 
he pointed out that greater develop- 
ments are coming in our industry and 
plant modernization plans should look 
forward to a twenty-year period. The 
need for more and better industrial 
tools must be met, he stated, before the 
industry can really progress. 

While Colonel Palmer had no objec- 
tions to better wages and hours for 
labor, he did demand that labor con- 
sider “fringe’’ benefits as a part of the 
wage package and reminded the audi- 
ence that the employer must be able 
to get the costs back in the price of 
marketed goods. This factor would 
make increases in price inevitable. A 
continuation of present labor tactics 
must result in increased government 
regulations and control. 

Colonel Palmer asked that printers 
devote themselves to the development 
of the printing profession, and work 
together for the common good, and 
enjoy the work they are doing. The 
next ten years, he forecast, will be the 
period wherein the printing industry 
will decide its future for years to come. 


NEW CHAMPION MACHINE 

The Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany has recently designed a paper ma- 
chine for use in the company’s mill at 
Pasadena, Texas. A sheet of machine 
coated paper trimming 135 inches will 
be made on the new machine, and pro- 
duction will soon be from sixty to sev- 
enty tons of paper every twenty-four 
hours, it is said. The paper and board 
production of the mill will increase to 
approximately 350 tons. An additional 
150 employees will staff this machine 
and its supplementary equipment. 


GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 

One hundred and seventy-three ex- 
hibitors have contracted for space to 
exhibit products and services at the 
sixth Educational Graphic Arts Expo- 
sition to be held at the International 
Amphitheatre in Chicago, September 
11 through 23. The management an- 
nounced that the total number of exhib- 
itors will reach 190 and the exhibits 
cover three acres of space. 





Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 20th of month preceding issue date 


RECHT FORMS OWN BUSINESS 

William Recht, former vice-president 
and director of the Sun Chemical Cor- 
poration, has established his own or- 
ganization to handle the sale and pur- 
chase of products used in the graphic 
arts industry, both on this continent 
and abroad. 

Recognized as an authority on the 
graphic arts products in foreign mar- 
kets, Mr. Recht has been actively en- 
gaged in the graphic arts for the past 
thirty-seven years. 

G. A. Miller, who has been associated 
with Mr. Recht for over twenty years, 








WILLIAM RECHT 


is a member of the newly formed busi- 
ness. Mr. Miller has had wide experi- 
ence in the sales promotion of printing 
inks and lithographic machinery. 

The new organization will make its 
headquarters in New York City. 


TIME INCORPORATED RESEARCH 

Time Incorporated has announced 
two noteworthy achievements during 
1949. 

The first is a fundamentally new 
machine, an electronic color separation 
device, useful in the production of 
four-color printing. The machine has 
been developed jointly with the East- 
man Kodak Company. Time Incorpo- 
rated has begun to use it in the produc- 
tion of the four-color pages in its 
magazines. 

The second is a new and improved 
lithographic printing plate. The plate 
is now being used in a limited way 
commercially and is said to produce 
excellent results in its first commercial 
applications. It is not in use at this 
time in the printing of Time Incorpo- 
rated magazines. 

The corporation’s research has fur- 
nished the basic design for one of the 
largest “on the machine” paper-coat- 
ing installations for the production of 
coated magazine paper — the machine 
being installed at the Maine Seaboard 
plant of St. Regis Paper Company at 
Bucksport, Maine. Now in successful 
operation, the plant produces coated 
paper for use in Time Incorporated 
magazines. 


TECH GRADS HOLD REUNION 

Alumni of the Printing Administra- 
tion Department, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, are holding their annual 
reunion on the campus, April 21-22. 
This year, for the first time, parents of 
students now enrolled in the printing 
department have been invited to attend 
the reunion, so they can see for them- 
selves the way in which the school is 
operated. 

The two-day program, in addition to 
the informal meetings of the grads, in- 
cludes an address by Russell J. Hogan, 
president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, 
on “Internal Plant Control”; and a 
luncheon talk by George Welp, of In- 
ternational Printing Ink Corporation. 
Forum sessions cover fields related to 
printing, such as advertising, paper 
making and selling, as well as techni- 
cal discussions, and study visits to the 
school’s laboratories. 

Arrangements for the reunion are 
being handled this year by the New 
York group of alumni, with James B. 
Ashwell, of Equity Press, acting as 
program chairman. Charles Schatvet, 
of New York (Guide-Kalkhoff-Burr), 
is president of the Printing Adminis- 
tration Department alumni. 


“WASTIE” POSTERS AVAILABLE 

A cartoon character called “Wastie” 
has been employed by ATF Incorpo- 
rated in an effort to emphasize the need 
for tightening the production, cost, and 
quality standards in its plant opera- 
tions. Stressing that carelessness and 
inefficiency on the job adversely affect 
sale of the company’s products in a 
competitive market, “Wastie” is shown 
in a series of cartoon posters displayed 
throughout ATF plants. 
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The cartoon figure is depicted as a 
character who eats money; loves oil- 
slick, accident-causing floors; dotes on 
slipshod methods that make the scrap 
pile grow; and is passionately fond of 
lazy and forgetful workers. 

A campaign against waste of time 
and materials, ATF believes, is impor- 
tant to all companies who now find 
themselves faced with the necessity of 
reducing costs without lowering qual- 
ity of service or products, so sample 
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sets of the posters for reproduction 
and use are being made available. For 
details, write to ATF Incorporated, 
human relations department, 200 El- 
mora Avenue, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


PIA APPOINTS GLENN COMPTON 
Glenn C. Compton has been ap- 
pointed director of public relations of 
Printing Industry of America, Incor- 
porated. Mr. Compton, who has been 
a printing industry specialist with 
Robbins, Barber and Baar, public rela- 
tions counsel, has joined the headquar- 
ters staff of the association in Wash- 
ington, D. C.,. which is headed by 
James R. Brackett. Before joining 
Robbins, Barber and Baar in 1948, Mr. 
Compton was for three years Eastern 
Editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


E. W. PALMER ELECTED 

Colonel E. W. Palmer has _ been 
chosen as president of the Tennessee 
Taxpayers’ Association. The Nashville 
Banner described this noted executive 
as “one of Tennessee’s most distin- 
guished business men, whose leader- 
ship of the Kingsport Press is coupled 
with active direction of numerous civic, 
charitable, and patriotic endeavors.” 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 

The British Industries Fair will be 
held at Earls Court and Olympia build- 
ings in London and at the Castle Brom- 
wich in Birmingham from May 8 to 
May 19. The printing exhibit will be 
located in Earls Court. Some forty- 
five printing machinery manufacturers 
have applied for space to demonstrate 
their equipment. 
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RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING COUNCIL DISCUSSES 
CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS AND FUTURE OBJECTIVES 


e PLATEMAKING was the subject of a 
meeting of the Research and Engineer- 
ing Council of the Graphic Arts Indus- 
try, held at Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio, in February. The 
meeting was another in the series of 
industry conferences sponsored by the 
organization, which is an outgrowth of 
the Research Committee of Printing 
Industry of America. A number of 
speakers from the fields of letterpress, 
offset, gravure, and silk screen told of 
general platemaking research objec- 
tives, as well as specific developments 
in each of these processes. 

Purpose of the Council, whose mem- 
bership is open to anyone actively con- 
cerned or interested in the technical 
research in the graphic arts, is to 
stimulate research and to act as a 
liaison body in bringing together in- 
dividual groups who may be working 
separately on allied or similar develop- 
ments. With this aim in mind, talks 
and discussions at the meeting fol- 
lowed the customary twofold pattern 
of the conferences. One objective is to 
hear, and subsequently publish, re- 
ports on current research. The other is 
to devise ways and means of aiding 
organized research. 

One of the accomplishments of the 
meeting was to recommend establish- 
ment, under Council auspices, of a num- 
ber of plate committees, each in a spe- 
cific field of platemaking. It would be 
the responsibility of these committees 
to organize conferences for the study 








POSTAL 
AMENDMENT 


Section 34.69 of postal regulations 
was amended on February 17 to read 
as follows: 

“Typewritten matter: facsimile 
copies. Typewriting and carbon and 
letterpress copies shall be accepted for 
mailing only as first-class matter. Re- 
productions or imitations of hand- 
writing and typewriting obtained by 
means of the printing press, mimeo- 
graph, multigraph, or similar me- 
chanical process are treated as third- 
or fourth-class matter provided they 
are mailed at the post office window 
or other depository designated by the 
postmaster in a minimum number of 
twenty identical unsealed copies either 
separately or in a bulk package; pro- 
vided further, such reproductions or 
imitations of handwriting or type- 
writing, clearly recognizable as such, 
and which are not in the form of cir- 
cular letters but bound in pamphlet 
or book form consisting of not less 
than five sheets of reproduced matter 
and fastened with at least two wire 
stitches or staples, are also treated 
as third- or fourth-class matter re- 
gardless of the number of copies 
mailed. When not mailed in accord- 
ance with these conditions, they are 
subject to the first-class rate.” 














and reporting of research work in the 
fields in which they are particularly 
interested. 

Gene Meston, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
president of Photoengravers Research, 
Incorporated, gave an outline of some 
major problems involved in photoen- 
graving production. He explained that 
the basic objective of his organization 
in research is the controlling of proce- 
dures, starting out with the camera, 
through all steps in manufacture in or- 
der to attain a final result which is as 
nearly as possible an exact facsimile 
of the original copy. 

Joseph Chanko, of the Conde Nast 
Press, stressed the importance of close 
working relationship between those 
preparing material to be engraved or 
otherwise plated, the platemaker, and 
the printer, with constant supervision 
to see that sound practices are followed 
all along the line: C. A. Mawicke, chair- 
man of the technical advisory commit- 
tee of the International Association of 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers, stated 
that a major aim in his field was the 
development of a lighter weight print- 
ing plate. Experimental samples of 
such a plate material have been pro- 
duced, he stated, and research is con- 
tinuing on suitable materials. 

Eugene Williamson, of Williamson 
& Company, at Caldwell, New Jersey, 
told of work done in developing plas- 
tic plates. One of the principal prob- 
lems here, he said, was involved in the 
surface of the matrix. It is necessary, 
according to Mr. Williamson, to de- 
velop a matrix sheet surface that is 
tough enough to withstand the action 
when releasing the plastic material. 
Charles Wilhelm, of Lincoln Photoen- 
graving Company, Philadelphia, told 
about some of his experiences in mak- 
ing magnesium plates. Sigfried Hig- 
gins, of Union Carbide & Carbon Com- 
pany, spoke on rubber plates, bringing 
out that proper inking mechanism is 
of the greatest importance for satis- 
factory results. 

Wade E. Griswold, executive direc- 
tor, Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, talked about offset platemaking, 
saying that research in this field was 
directed at the necessity for keeping 
all the various steps in balance. J. H. 
Molitor, of Art Printing Company, 
Dunnellen, New Jersey, spoke on gra- 
vure platemaking, with particular em- 
phasis on the problems involved in the 
use of carbon tissue. J. Grant, of Silk 
Screen Produce Company, Cleveland, 
described some of the developments in 
his field. 

Homer Winkler, of Battelle, opened 
the meeting with an explanation of the 
functions of the Council and pointed 
out that the conference offered a real 
opportunity for an exchange of infor- 
mation about present platemaking re- 
search, as well as ways and means of 
further promoting it. 
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PRINTING BILL BEFORE HOUSE 

Recently introduced in the House of 
Representatives at the second session 
of the eighty-first Congress is the fol- 
lowing bill (H. R. 7491), which was 
referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, prohibiting 
lithographing or engraving on the en- 
velopes sold by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That no stamped envelope or 
any other envelope furnished or sold 
to the public by the Post Office Depart- 
ment shall contain any lithographing 
or engraving, nor any printing or ad- 
vertisement nor requests for return of 
the letter to the sender except that 


orders and contracts for printing the. 


usual request for return of the letter 
to the sender which are in effect on 
the date of the enactment of this Act 
may be completed.” 

The above “stamped envelopes” are 
produced for the consumption of the 
public and are not used by the Federal 
Government. The envelopes that gov- 
ernment departments and Congress use 
are purchased from private contrac- 
tors and printed at the Government 
Printing Office, and are exclusively for 
the government’s use. 


SILK SCREEN DEMONSTRATION 

William McCormick, British in- 
ventor of the first mass-produced silk 
screen printing press, will demonstrate 
his machine to printers of the Phila- 
delphia area during the week of May 8 
under the sponsorship of Printing In- 
stitute. The press will be demonstrated 
on the premises of the school. 

The McCormick automatic silk screen 
printer prints at speeds from 600 to 
1200 impressions per hour. Inking, 
squeegee stroke, frame opening, and 
paper grippers are entirely automatic. 
The press is manufactured in England. 
Mr. McCormick will fly in from Eng- 
land for the event and will personally 
demonstrate his press. 

Demonstrations will be held daily 
during the week of May 8 from Mon- 
day through Friday, at 10 A.M., 1 P.M., 
4 P.M. and 8 P.M. All printers and others 
interested in the silk screen process are 
invited to attend the demonstrations. 


RESEARCH CONTRACT RENEWED 

The directors of Photo-Engravers 
Research, Incorporated, recently au- 
thorized the renewal of its research 
contract with Battelle Institute. The 
renewed contract provides for expendi- 
tures of $1500 monthly for one year on 
problems of research of interest to the 
photoengraving industry. 

Dr. Donald J. Byers, of the Battelle 
staff, presented a progress report of 
research work for the group in the pre- 
vious four months. The work included 
electrolytic etching, electrolytic clean- 
ing, back-coating for engraver’s cop- 
per, nitric acid etching of zinc, and a 
device for local electrolytic etching. 





Pacific Mechanical Conference. Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, California. May 6, 7, 8 


lowa Mechanical Conference. Ottumwa Hotel, 
Ottumwa, lowa. May 6, 7, 


Inland Daily Press Association, Spring Meeting. 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. May 22, 23 


American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
June 8, 9, 10 


ANPA Mechanical Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, New York. June 12, 13, 14 


Pacitic Society of Printing House Craftsmen’s 
25th Annual Conference. Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Oregon. July 21, 22 


Lithographers National Association. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. September 7, 8, 9 


Label Manufacturers’ National Association. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. September 9, 
10, 11 


International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. September 
10,91, 12, 13 


Sixth Educational Graphic Arts Exposition. In- 


ternational Amphitheatre, Chicago. September 
11 through September 23 





Bock Manufacturers’ Institute. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. September 11, 12, 13 


International Typographic Composition Associa- 
tion. Sherman Hotel, Chicago. September 14, 
15, 16 


Printing Industry of America, Incorporated. 
Palmer House, Chicago. September 17, 18, 19, 
20; 21, 22 


National Graphic Arts Education Association. 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. September 21, 22, 23 


Kansas Newspaper Mechanical Conference, Kan- 
san Hotel, Topeka, Kansas. September 30, Octo- 
ber 1 


American Photoengravers Association. Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotels, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. October 9, 10, 11 

National A iati of Photo-Lithographers. 
The Shoreham, Washington, D. C. October 25, 
26, 27, 28 





International Association of Electrotypers and 
Sterotypers. Bermuda cruise aboard the Queen 
of Bermuda and at the Princess Hotel, Bermuda. 
October 28, 29, 30, 31, November 1, 2, 3 





The directors granted approval of 
associate memberships in the organiza- 
tion and elected Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, as the first 
associate member. 

October 8 was selected as the date 
for the next annual meeting of the re- 
search membership, at the Chalfont 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. The 
annual convention of the American 
Photoengravers Association will open 
in the evening of the same day. 


PRINTING WEEK STAMP CONTEST 

The International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Incorpor- 
ated, is again sponsoring a Printing 
Week poster stamp contest. 

The purpose of the contest is to 
stimulate activity in promoting Print- 
ing Week. It is open to anyone who is 
interested in the graphic arts, but all 
entries should be cleared through the 
local Craftsmen’s Clubs and then for- 
warded to John A. Waryn, contest 
chairman, 1312 Golf Terrace, Union, 
New Jersey. The design selected as the 
winner will be the official stamp for the 
1951 observance of International Print- 
ing Week. 

Size of the stamp is to be 1 by 1% 
inches; drawing must be 3 by 3% 
inches (finished drawing in black and 
white—no screens). The design and 
copy should be appropriate to Inter- 
national Printing Week and should in- 
clude “Printing Week” and the date: 
January 14-20, 1951. The deadline for 
entries is May 20, 1950. 

An inscribed cup will be awarded the 
winner of the contest. The next nine 
choices will each receive an honorable 
mention certificate. The awards will 
be made at the International Conven- 
tion in Chicago next September. 


COOSA MILL DEVELOPMENT 

The Coosa River Newsprint Com- 
pany plant near Childersburg, Ala- 
bama, began grinding out pulp from 
pine logs in its $32,000,000 plant last 
December. The State-Times of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, is among the news- 
papers using paper made entirely of 
Southern pine trees. Its previous news- 
print sources were Texas, Finland, and 
Newfoundland. 

Development of the Coosa mill was 
done through the planning of a group 
of publishers of Southern newspapers. 
The project was backed by a group of 
industrialists and business leaders as 
a step toward greater industrial devel- 
opment of the region. Newsprint pro- 
duced is sold to newspapers on the 
basis of stock ownership. There are 127 
papers owning stock in Coosa. 

Only one of the two newsprint-pro- 
ducing units currently is in operation 
but at capacity the mill is claimed to 
turn out 300 tons a day. The -entire 
process will devour some 230,000 cords 
of wood a year at capacity. 


HOWARD MILLS ELECTIONS 

At the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of Howard Paper Mills, Incor- 
porated, held recently in Dayton, Ohio, 
corporation executives reported that 
the four divisions of the Howard com- 
pany were operating on a satisfactory 
basis and that the management was 
optimistic in its view of the coming 
year. 

Following the shareholders’ meet- 
ing, election of officers for the next fis- 
cal year was held and Harry A. Legge, 
of Urbana, Ohio, was named president. 
W. B. Zimmerman, of Franklin, Ohio, 
was elected executive vice-president. 
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PLAN EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

Plans are underway for the twenty- 
fifth annual conference on printing edu- 
cation of the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association. Dr. Hobart H. 
Sommers, of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, is honorary chairman. Feature 
events of the meeting, which will be 
held concurrently with the Sixth Edu- 
cational Graphic Arts Exhibition, will 
be the Graphic Arts Educators’ Day 
on September 22 at the International 
Amphitheatre; an exhibition at the 
Amphitheatre of specimen work from 
outstanding schools of printing; a pro- 
gram in keeping with the importance 
of this quarter-century conference. 

Members of the local arrangements 
committee are: John G. Henderson, 
president of the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association; Loren H. Car- 
ter of the Lakeside Press; Eskel L. 
Erickson and Gerald J. Hasterock of 
the Chicago public schools; Wesley K. 
Lunt of W. F. Hall Printing Company; 
William O. Morgan of the Chicago 
Lithographic Institute; Lester E. Rep- 
pert of the Photoengravers Associa- 
tion; Oliver H. Runyon of the Graphic 
Arts Association of Illinois; and Craig 
R. Spicher of Miehle Printing Press 
and Manufacturing Company. 

The following program has been ten- 
tatively planned. Registration and the 
opening meeting on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 21; lectures given by nationally 
known speakers, a question and dis- 
cussion period, a special tour of the 
exposition, and a silver anniversary 
banquet on Friday, September 22; the 
annual business meeting and election 
of officers for the coming year will be 
held Saturday, September 23. 


NEW STATE PRINTING PLANT 

The State of California will spend 
$2,780,000 on a new state printing 
plant, the state department of finance 
has announced. Plans are now being 
prepared and bids are nearly ready to 
be called for, it is reported. Nearly 
$500,000 worth of new presses and 
other equipment is on order. 


VISITING BRITISH PRINTERS PRESENT THEIR VIEWS 
ON METHODS AND PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES 


e How AMERICAN printing operations 
look to British eyes was summed up 
by the spokesman for a group of visi- 
tors from across the water at the con- 
clusion of an intensive five-week tour 
of several graphic arts centers in this 
country. The visit was jointly spon- 
sored by the Economic Co-operation 
Administration, the British Govern- 
ment, and the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity, as part of the pro- 
gram to help Marshall Plan countries 
improve their production, particularly 
in regard to the export market. 

The British printers, fourteen in 
number, representing the letterpress 
plants, included the management exec- 
utives, technicians, and the shop men. 
Their tour extended from New York 
City and vicinity to Indianapolis, Day- 
ton, Cincinnati, Kingsport and Press- 
men’s Home, Tennessee; Washington, 
D. C., and Baltimore. The itinerary 
covered a range of commercial, publi- 
cation, and book plants as well as talks 
with printing trades union officials. 

Before leaving for home on March 
23, a press interview was held in New 
York, at which J. N. Milne, of Aber- 
deen, leader of the group, answered 
questions and presented a summation 
of impressions gathered during the 
tour. In comparison with their British 
plants, points chiefly noted by the group 
were as follows: 

Efficiency of planning in detail, and 
the smooth work-flow, obviously aimed, 
in the words of Mr. Milne, at “maxi- 
mum output with lowest expenditure of 
human effort.” 

Realization, all through the Ameri- 
can plants, from the men in the shop to 
the top executives, of the necessity for 
high productivity. The visitors were 
vastly impressed by the spirit of co- 
operation and the interest exhibited by 
employees in making suggestions to 
management and striving for increased 


efficiency. In this connection they noted 
the high degree of first-name friendli- 
ness and informality existing between 
the employees and management—“It’s 
simple for the worker to approach the 
boss.” 

Accent on specialization, both in the 
types of work produced by individual 
plants and in the duties performed by 
employees. They praised the efficiency 
by which “skilled journeymen were en- 
abled to keep at their tasks through 
service from the less skilled workers.” 

Full utilization of machinery, and 
the prevalence of day and night shifts. 
They were of the opinion that due to 
this, the machinery here is not kept as 
clean as is the custom in Britain, but 
believed there is a lesson to be learned 
at home that “the role of the machine 
is to produce.” 

They were of the opinion that the 
average quality of printing here is 
lower than in Britain, but acknowl- 
edged that the reason probably is be- 
cause “time is not wasted bringing per- 
fection to a job that does not need to be 
perfect.” (Quality control, we call it 
here.) Mr. Milne added that they had 
seen examples of quality printing on 
their tour that were unsurpassed by 
similar work elsewhere while the aver- 
age design, format, and paper of the 
printed material in this country ap- 
peared better than that at home. 

In general, the spokesman said, they 
observed nothing of a technological na- 
ture that was new to them, with the 
exception of rubber plates, which they 
had not seen in operation before. 

Mr. Milne took the opportunity to 
express appreciation for all the kind- 
ness, courtesy, and co-operation ex- 
tended to the visitors on their trip. 
They found it easy, he said, “to estab- 
lish common ground with all those we 
met,” and to gain friendships which he 
was sure would last. 


Visiting British printers examine samples of American work at Davis, Delaney, New York City. Company hosts on right are Asher Aron and Herman Kass 
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WHITEHOUSE CHANGES JOBS 

Oscar A. Whitehouse has resigned as 
secretary of the Union Employers Sec- 
tion, Printing Industry of America, to 
accept a position with the Label Manu- 
facturers National Association. He has 
been succeeded by Charles H. Harper, 
it has been announced by Reuel D. Har- 
mon, president of the UES Section. 
Mr. Harper comes to PIA with a back- 
ground of industrial relations work. 

Mr. Whitehouse, who has been UES 
secretary for more than four years, 
has joined the Label Manufacturers 
National Association as assistant sec- 
retary, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. George R. Langlois, presi- 
dent of the organization, stated that 
Mr. Whitehouse was slated for ap- 
pointment as executive secretary at the 
end of this year, following the expected 
retirement of Charles R. Cosby after 
twenty-three years of service. 

Mr. Harper, a graduate of Rennse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, has an ex- 
tensive record in industrial relations 


posts in the East, with such companies 
as Gleason Works, Ranger Aircraft 
Engines, and the American Optical 
Company. 

Mr. Harmon, in his announcement, 
paid tribute to the work of Mr. White- 
house, who he stated, “has been most 
responsible for the unusual develop- 
ment and success of the Union Employ- 
ers Section.” He added that the UES 
executive committee “has every expec- 
tation that Mr. Harper will continue to 
build the structure which has been so 
well commenced.” 


IDEAL BUYS TYPRENE COMPANY 

The Ideal Roller and Manufacturing 
Company recently purchased the Typ- 
rene Roller Company of Los Angeles, 
California. Ideal now has factories in 
Chicago, Long Island City, and at Los 
Angeles. Pending reorganization of the 
West Coast plant and the installation 
of new equipment, the California per- 
sonnel will continue to serve the area 
as in the past, it is announced. 
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STRIP MATERIAL CABINET 


for TRIMOSAWS 


saves steps and time by providing 1800 Ibs. of rule 
and material at your TrimOsaw. It stands in dead 
space under the micrometer gauge overhang. 











4 TRIM 


THE Aemmoend 


Mercury trimOsaw 


... is “THE SAW WITH THE BALL 
BEARING GAUGE.” Also, it has all of 
the famous Glider TrimOsaw features 
other than the ball bearing table. 
Comparison shows that it is the best 
of all other makes. For the medium 
size plant, the Best Buy is the Mercury 
TrimOsaw. 


Write for complete information — no 
obligation. 






































1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


CARNEGIE SUMMER COURSES 

This year’s summer courses in the 
graphic arts offered by the Department 
of Printing, at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, for teachers of printing 
and for persons employed in printing 
plants, will start June 26, continuing 
through August 5, it has been an- 
nounced by Stanley Hlasta, assistant 
head of the department. 

In all, there will be eleven courses: 
two each on typography and press- 
work; one each on elementary and ad- 
vanced photolithography, estimating, 
introduction to accounting and cost 
finding, printing plant management, 
layout and design, and a course on ad- 
vertising production. 

Fees range from $33.60 to $50.40, 
depending upon the course chosen. Cat- 
alog for the summer session and full 
information will be mailed on request 
from the director of the summer ses- 
sion, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


ATLANTA WASTE PAPER PLAN 

Forty-five members of the Atlanta 
Graphic Arts Association have par- 
ticipated over the past year in a waste 
paper co-operative service. The serv- 
ice assures them regular pick-up and 
disposal of what was once considered a 
“necessary evil.” The members re- 
ceived a profit of $21,369.53 in 1949 
despite the fact that a portion of the 
year was in a rapidly declining waste 
paper market. Members receive the 
current prices for waste paper pro- 
duced in the area; their checks reach 
them by the fifth of each month. Every 
week reports are furnished them by 
I. V. Sutphin Company, which fur- 
nishes waste paper crates. 

The plan, which other organizations 
throughout the country use, would ap- 
pear worthy of consideration by groups 
interested in a profitable outlet for 
waste paper. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD APPOINTMENT 

John M. Morehouse has been ap- 
pointed the central district manager of 
Harris-Seybold Company. Mr. More- 
house has been acting as branch man- 
ager since the death of A. T. Walker 
in September. Well-known in Mid- 
western graphic arts circles, Mr. More- 
house represented Printing Machinery 
Company in the area for eleven years 
before joining Harris-Seybold. He is 
currently serving as deputy fifth dis- 
trict representative for the Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Mr. Morehouse’s headquar- 
ters will be in Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW ROSBACK BULLETINS 

The F. P. Rosback Company has pre- 
pared three new bulletins describing 
the company’s Super XX heavy power 
perforator, “Pony Six,” and “Special 
Six” punching machines, and the Ros- 
back Hand Perforator for round-hole 
perforating. The bulletins give com- 
plete specifications of the equipment 
and are available on request. 
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Do you 
know that... 


@ Leon A. Blum has been appointed 
sales manager of the San Francisco 
plant of American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Company’s Federated Metals divi- 
sion. He succeeds Forest A. Wahlheim, 
who has retired. Donald H. Beilstein 
is the new assistant plant superintend- 
ent of the plant....Ralph C. Persons is 
now a director and vice-president of 
Sun Chemical Corporation. Mr. Per- 
sons, who has been with the corpora- 
tion since 1944, has served as sales 
manager of George H. Morrill Com- 
pany division and as general manager 
of Eagle Printing Ink Company divi- 
sion....Peter A. Rice is now the sales 
representative in the Eastern district 
of the Printing Machinery Division of 
the Electric Boat Company. Owen E. 
Adams represents the firm in the Mid- 
Western district and will make his 
headquarters in the Chicago office... 
James A. Westlin, vice-president and 
general manager of the Maqua Com- 
pany, recently was elected president of 
the company by the board of directors. 
Mr. Westlin served on the board of 
directors of the Printing Industry of 
America during 1947-48, and is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
National Association of Photolithog- 
raphers....Vandercook Research, In- 
corporated, is now located in its new 
research quarters in Chicago....Jack 
West, Jr. and Raymond C. McDonough 
recently joined the Chicago sales staff 
of the Ideal Roller and Manufacturing 
Company. Ex-servicemen, they have 
completed introductory training and 
are now servicing the Chicago area.... 
Dean S. Bowman, design engineer for 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, died February 24 in Philadelphia 
after a short illness. Mr. Bowman 
joined the Monotype Company in 1921 
...Rudolph Ernest is president of the 
Pacific Society of Printing House 
Craftsmen. C. B. Park is secretary- 
treasurer of the organization....Joseph 
R. Esposito, vice-president of Inter- 
chemical Corporation, announced his 
retirement from that corporation as of 
March 1. Mr. Esposito is to continue 
as a consultant to the finishes division 
of Interchemical Corporation....Murray 
A. Beckford, former general manager 
of the Sleight Metallic Ink Company of 
Pennsylvania, has joined the sales staff 
of Internationa] Printing Ink division 
of Interchemical Corporation. He will 
serve in a special sales capacity .... 
William Prager is now production man- 
ager of Geffen, Dunn and Company and 
William E. Rudge’s Sons. Mr. Prager 
has been production manager of Pub- 
lishers Printing Company and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of that 
organization. ... Karel van der Eynden, 
vice-president of Amsterdam Contin- 
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ental Types and Graphic Equipment, 
Incorporated, recently arrived in this 
country to supervise distribution of his 
firm’s products here. ... Henry Schneid- 
er, president of the New York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, was the re- 
cipient of the first annual “Service-to- 
Industry” award, sponsored by the 
Navigators, organization of printing 
production men. The citation is pre- 
sented for outstanding service by some 
one person to the welfare and progress 
of the graphic arts in the New York 
area. . . Eric O’Connor, vice-president 
and general manager of Benallack 
Press Limited, has been named director 
of Rolph-Clark-Stone Limited, which 
recently acquired Benallack Press. Mr. 
O’Connor is a past president of the 
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International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. ...R. W. Smith was 
elected a director of Interchemical Cor- 
poration recently, under a plan for the 
rotational representation of heads of 
operating units on the board. Mr. 
Smith is divisional president of the In- 
ternational Printing Ink Division... . 
Herbert F. Dixon, Harris-Seybold sales 
representative for almost forty years, 
was recently honored at a retirement 
party in Philadelphia given by his 
friends and associates from Harris- 
Seybold.... Russell J. Hogan was guest 
of honor at a “tribute” dinner dance 
given for him by his old alma mater, 
the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Russ served as president 
of the New York Club before becoming 
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International president. .. . Robert S. 
Williams, founder of the New York ink 
supply house, R. S. Williams Company, 
twenty-one years ago, died February 
19 at the age of fifty-seven. .. . Newly 
elected directors of West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company are John D. Cowan 
and Richard H. West. Mr. Cowan has 
been with the company for thirteen 
years in various managerial capacities. 
Mr. West is president of the Irving 
Trust Company, New York... . The 
Washington, D. C., Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen “went back to school” 
at its March meeting. “Teacher” was 
Craig R. Spicher, of Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Company, 
who took the boys over a refresher 
course in the fundamentals of the art 


and science of printing. .. . Carl Pola- 
koff has opened his own direct mail, 
offset and letterpress printing business 
in New York City. He was formerly 
sales manager for J. A. Want Organ- 
ization. .. . Willard Lockwood, of the 
book publishing house of Harcourt 
Brace, won $50 for his prize-winning 
design for the official insignia of the 
Club of Printing Women of New York. 
... Norman L. Rowe, vice-president, 
Ideal Roller and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was elected president of the New 
York and New Jersey branch of the 
National Metal Trades Association. ... 
Stanley C. Walkwitz was named pro- 
duction head at Publishers Printing 
Company, New York, to succeed Wil- 
liam Prager, who has joined the Geffen, 
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They make it easy to get greater contrast in color, far better repro- 


duction, and therefore greater effectiveness. Falulah has two types 


of coatings: one especially for letterpress, the other especially for 


offset lithography and varnish. 


Ask your paper merchant for samples. 
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Dunn & Company, William E. Rudge’s 
Sons organization, as production man- 
ager. . . . Baltimore’s Graphic Arts 
Sales Club, disbanded during the war, 
has been re-established for regular 
meetings and other activities. E. John 
Schmitz, Jr., was elected president; 
Carroll S. Hutton, vice-president; Ed- 
ward C, Stermer, secretary; James T. 
Keating, treasurer. ... Designer Ernst 
Reichl of New York is heading a com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, set up to organize a 
Magazine Show to be held in the fall of 
1950—a competitive exhibition which 
will display outstanding jobs of design 
and printing in the commercial publi- 
cation field. . . . Murray Blinder, of 
Girard Typesetting Service, was elected 
this year’s president of the Philadel- 
phia Typesetting Association. Vice- 
president is Walter B. Morawski, of 
North American Composition Com- 
pany; secretary is William Holdsworth, 
of National Typesetting Corporation; 
treasurer is William E. Lickfield, of M 
& L Publishing Company. ... G. Ken- 
neth Wolfe is the new assistant to the 
executive secretary of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Baltimore, succeeding 
Bill Hormes, whose wife’s illness neces- 
sitated a move toa different climate. ... 
Henry Spero and the other folks of 
Type and Press of Illinois, Incorpo- 
rated, are now in their new business 
home at 3312 North Ravenswood Ave- 
nue, Chicago. The newly purchased 
building will house general offices, pre- 
cision machine shop, and warehouse. 
... Joseph F. Sorace has been associ- 
ated with Intertype Corporation since 
January 16, 1950. Mr. Sorace is super- 
visor in the Intertype School of Instruc- 
tion. . . . S. Walter Sears, who has 
served continuously as president of the 
Graphic Arts Educational Foundation 
since it was organized, was presented 
with a wrist watch suitably engraved 
at the third annual meeting of the 
board of trustees. ... Fred J. Bieber 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager of the E. P. Lawson Company. 
The appointment of Mr. Bieber is part 
of Lawson’s expansion program in the 
graphic arts field. One step has been 
the new Lawson office at 628 South 
Dearborn Street in Chicago. ... Alfred 
Levine is now a vice-president of Con- 
solidated Photoengravers and Lithog- 
raphers Equipment Company, Chicago. 
Mr. Levine has been in the photoen- 
graving field for the past thirteen 
years. ... Harry “Kim” Harrison, ad- 
vertising manager of the Northern 
States Envelope Company, died sud- 
denly March 24 at the age of thirty- 
three. The Twin Cities will miss him. 


RECOMMENDED TYPE FACES 

The National Board on Printing 
Type Faces reconsidered thirteen type 
faces which were not approved at the 
last meeting of the board. Two were 
recommended for advertising use: the 
Eusebius family and Delphian Open. 
Type manufacturers are at liberty to 
submit at any time new or old type 
designs for consideration of the board. 











MARSH FORMS NEW COMPANY 

William Barton Marsh, who for the 
past year has been operating his own 
creative printing service in New York 
City, has announced formation of a 
group of associates in an organization 
called the William Barton Marsh Com- 
pany. With one exception, all of those 
associated in the enterprise formerly 
were in the employ of William E. 
Rudge’s Sons. Mr. Marsh himself was 
formerly an executive partner in the 
Rudge firm. 

Rudge alumni who are associate 
partners in the Marsh company are 
Douglas Wakefield Coutlee, Jr., Nor- 
man Miller Pierce, and John W. Wein- 
berg, who has been named director of 
printing production. The fourth asso- 
ciate partner is Arthur M. Klein, for- 
merly with Geffen, Dunn & Company, 
New York. Mahlon Cline, a former art 
director of William E. Rudge’s Sons, is 
serving in that capacity with the 
Marsh organization. 

The announcement states that the 
company will specialize in the plan- 
ning, creation, and production of pub- 
lic relations and advertising literature, 
and will act as consultant on all phases 
of printing production. Facilities, it 
is stated, include planning, research, 
copy writing, design and layout, fin- 
ished art work, and the supervision of 
printing production by letterpress, off- 
set lithography, and sheet-fed gravure. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNTS 

The Social Security Administration 
reports that numerous social security 
numbers are missing from quarterly 
tax returns. A regional representative 
of the administration has stated that 
these represent hundreds of dollars in 
wages which cannot be credited to the 
individual workers unless the admin- 
istration finds their social security 
numbers. 

Persons interested in verifying the 
accuracy of their social security ac- 
counts may secure a post card form 
at the local office to use in requesting 
a statement of wages credited to them. 


LAWSON FOLDER AVAILABLE 

The E. P. Lawson Company, pioneer 
manufacturer of paper-cutting equip- 
ment, has announced an information 
folder on Lawson Electronic Spacer. 
The new spacer utilizes an automatic 
electronic “eye” control said to assure 
positive hairline precision, eliminate 
clutches and gears, and permit a wide 
range of cuts and trim-outs. Specifica- 
tions are included in the folder. 


VETERANS LEARNING PRINTING 

The number of veterans training 
on-the-job under the GI Bill as print- 
ers numbered 14,403 in 1949—a decline 
of 38 per cent from the peak of 23,142 
reached in 1947. 

The number of veterans learning 
printing under the GI Bill in trade and 
vocational schools, however, was 2,512 
in 1949—an increase of 17 per cent 
over the 1947 figure of 2,080. 
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In order to train under the GI Bill, 
World War II veterans must meet all 


three of the following requirements:. 


They must have had active military 
service sometime between September 
16, 1940, and July 25, 1947; they must 
have served ninety days or more, or 
have been discharged before ninety 
days for a service-connected disability ; 
and they must have been released from 
the service under conditions which are 
other than dishonorable. 


QUESTIONNAIRE CIRCULATED 

The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation is co-operating with an engi- 
neering firm employed by a press man- 
ufacturer to obtain information about 
press sizes and dates of purchase. The 
manufacturer hopes to be able, with 
the questionnaire and other informa- 
tion, to estimate the trend in press 
sizes in the next few years. 

Such information should be helpful 
and of interest to many branches of 
the industry as well as press manu- 
facturers in planning for economical 
manufacture. The foundation states 
that only the tabulation of the ques- 
tionnaires will be turned over to the 
press manufacturer. 


AMSTERDAM SPECIMEN SHEETS 

American Type Founders has issued 
the first in a contemplated series of 
specimen sheets which show samples 
of the Amsterdam Continental Types 
which the company imports. The sam- 
ples, contained in a special file folder 
for permanent use, include reprints 
of actual commercial jobs set in Am- 
sterdam types, as well as conventional 
specimen sheets. Faces shown in the 
first mailing are Studio, Rondo, Libra, 
and Egmont. 


FORCE ISSUES CATALOG 

A twenty-four-page catalog of rotary 
numbering heads and flatbed typo- 
graphic numbering machines has been 
made available to the trade by William 
A. Force & Company, Brooklyn, New 
York. The catalog, published as the 
company is celebrating its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, contains illustrations, fac- 
simile impressions, and skip wheel 
charts. These copyrighted skip wheel 
charts, something new, according to 
Force, are also being printed in card 
form for use in the shop. 


DRY SPRAY PATENT ISSUED 

A patent covering integral parts and 
operation of the six-jet nozzle dry 
spray unit of the International Dry 
Spray Corporation has been issued by 
the U. S. Patent Office, according to 
an announcement by Sid Bennett, pres- 
ident of the company. 

In making the announcement Mr. 
Bennett recalled that it was in 1942 
that he, then a printer, attached the 
first crude model of his dry powder 
spray unit to one of his presses. Sub- 
sequently he devoted his entire time to 
developing and marketing the product 
commercially. 








Cancer is curable if distovered early 
and treated properly 


If any of these symptoms appear, see your doctor at once. 





Write for the booklet about cancer. 
Just address your request to “‘CANCER’ 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, INC, 


THE INLAND PRINTER for April, 1950 
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A Decision That Creates 





flere Stleo 


See demand for more pictures is the sign 
of an astute advertising manager. Pic- 
tures tell far more than words alone. Pictures 
tell a story that appeals to anyone with money 
to spend. 

Catalogs and folders, instruction books, 
textbooks, as well as magazines and books 
that are designed for entertainment alone, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


all have provable, added value when words 
are brought to life through illustrations. 

Good reproductions of illustrations make 
any printed material more attractive, more 
effective. And the Graphic Arts industry finds 
the high quality of Kodak photomechanical 
supplies a big help in the making of consist- 
ently good printing plates. 






Kodak 

















SYV7TROV 
PAPER JOGGERS 





DO A BETTER JOB 
10 TIMES FASTER 


Aligning heavy board to onion-skin — 
prior to cutting, printing, folding, binding, 
padding, punching, offsetting, etc. Twelve 


models available. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 











Insist on Megill’s 


Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


MEGILL’S 
PATENT 


Spring Tongue ® 
GAUGE PINS 51-80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL’S PATENT Original Steel ® 
GAUGE PINS 


HEAD 12, 15 OR 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 





Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 


THE 
EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 











Save Time, 
Reduce Costs, 
Get Better 
Printing with 


Oe) Job 


Press Locks 





These locks solve the problem of ob- 
taining a safe, sure lock-up with the 
least waste of time and effort. One 
of the six sizes is sure to be right for 
the job. A full set would be a real gift 
to your composing room, and would 
pay you cash dividends for years to 
come. Made in 1” 142”, 2”, 3”, 4” 
and 5”. 

All Sizes — Prompt Shipment From Stock 


MORGANS & WILCOX merc. co. 
Dept. |, Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers Supplies Since 1878 

DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ALABAMA 

SND  scesebbuneheseesesnar Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 

PEN avs oesdubenesastesteegean Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ee OEE EE ....Zellerbach Paper Company 
TMM Echbs chaxkuhsenkibavceee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ARKANSAS 

OS SR err ers Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 

DN ideas xchveenduenee Zellerbach Paper Company 
NL bs bhWekuwesscuncecaciaee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
er err Zellerbach Paper Company 
Os PRED sk chee cb esscseaureee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Le ee rrr ers Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Ee PE ccacenadeadcare® Zellerbach Paper Company 
wh taka kbkiehsaxeecnaae Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ee ee Zellerbach Paper Company 
SE ree Zellerbach Paper Company 
ee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sacramento........... ...Zellerbach Paper Company 
a ey, Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
So eee reer ee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DR 6 saniscsekawsestue Zellerbach Paper Company 
SS Seer er Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PN TDs s6cinecssscenes Zellerbach Paper Company 
eer Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
er Zellerbach Paper Company 
DOWN: 6 cbse ck ohisnn sean Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DRI a one's tS ews eeedanemee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
es Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 

DEN Lien snassasboun sess Carpenter Paper Company 
PM cs ben cussbeweeeanuse Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

I Gubcibdasennexce The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
WOR TEMOR Scene saubeseeee Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington.......... The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co, 
FLORIDA 

ee ee eee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
EE ee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Co Per Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Pee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
TT ee ene L: Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 

DN-5 5 sbbbhGsesn eS eeesernne Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 

Rn ree er Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DD ciuns chs oes tn saknesee Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 

ID cx nksvbnianrvaxedoaeber Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
[i > csshsbanesssepenc ee Chicago Paper Company 
[RD sos osbcbessndoee onsen Midland Paper Company 
INDIANA 

SEINE Kadvassswennacene Crescent Paper Company 
1OWA 

PP ccnksssaboebes ene Carpenter Paper Company 
er rrr Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 

re Carpenter Paper Company 
WEEN. cpcescedasoaeneeer Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 

Ds x55 anced eesb ener The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 

dc. | SOLE Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
oe rr The D and W Paper Co. 
PINT cis uS schon bsvaxconee Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MAINE 

POUT OO Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
MARYLAND 

ROD heckckch ese sect Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

DMM LAsiwrskkhessvausee Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
I sida tdeusansensceensd ulkley, Dunton & Co. 
Lh PEE Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 

PN Kc suinacsseeoeeaaeee Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids .. . . Quimby-Walstrom Paper Company 
Lansing .cccccccees ccccccecs « Dudley Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 

SE: «tokens sssanea ne Carpenter Paper Company 
MME chs nsuvsnnssdeabesee Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 

ee OPT ere Jackson Paper Company 
DESEEEE.. sin csnasascubaaweel Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

RE CI i sccauwveveseseee Carpenter Paper Company 
BORE sccnvaskushaeeceuaesne Beacon Paper Company 
ES eT Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Dh: COR. ccisteccsvesacecasannad Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


MONTANA 

DME ochownnbevcnveaeacen Carpenter Paper Company 
SSS ee Carpenter Paper Company 
Oh he Carpenter Paper Company 
en ere Carpenter Paper Company 
NEBRASKA 

IN hsbbshhusneavusaceien Carpenter Paper Company 
Is ckg'a ye baesea cheese Carpenter Paper Company 
NEVADA 

Diss tsiee vk hid evennsnwe Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

Sree ere J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

RNR Sin caGececcowescal Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

Rr re Hudson Valley Paper Company 
RMP asa win ssw sien mss Kee anne A Price & Son, Inc. 
ee ere Hubbs & Howe Company 
ee Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
FO DE ow snewn veer aneee Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
8, Serer ere The Canfield Paper Co. 
ON NES wana csuaks evan cee Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
New York .J.E. Linde Paper Company 













New York PP RTE Te ry ia A. Price & Son, Inc. 
PER MOIR isk lonowe as nose ann ee Royal Paper Corporation 
DES snd ck awa KeWeessuneeseee Paper Service, Inc. 
cack chnnkssagetyerueneueene Paper Service, Inc. 
MG citicvensc ake seuwcuasin Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Rs ens ke pcved damabun aed Dillard Paper Company 
Greensboro. .. . . Dillard Paper Company 
NOE oss oan bvaw nas wanes Dillard Paper Company 
NORTH DAKOTA 

TD sischen bases escenesan Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 

WON ss icticn ssa eeiaencaee The Millcraft Paper Company 
Ee The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
ere The Johnston Paper Company 
ee ESR errr. The Millcraft Paper Company 
Oe PO EET The Petrequin Paper Company 
rrr re The Scioto Paper Company 
TNE iiss toh (ocaorayes wate The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

MNOS CI, os oicsasecsencs Carpenter Paper Company 
Se epee | Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 

en TTT OCTET Zellerbach Paper Company 
So, IIT OT ee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
POM aos cabot suns aane® Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 

PRIN, 9955 500 w's 464 5a Seuaes Paper Merchants, Inc. 
PND cassie anne eecdesawe D. L. Ward Company 
hee a POE Whiting-Patterson Company Inc. 
Bool, EEE The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 

Pb aannavcoonawe Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

SND ha cs ac vs seleu dee ennme Dillard Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 

CHOMINOGIGs aise x 04.000 srwseer Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
RENNES cucccuens ocean swe Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
EE Ccchisssccdbesendoussuls Tayloe Paper Company 
attareeeesussesasude Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
TEXAS 

PRs cwkke ees okud vss eae Carpenter Paper Company 
PE cake ebeacnsanee sae oee Carpenter Paper Company 
ES ere Carpenter Paper Company 
IUD ca eehubyeGsessisanee Carpenter Paper Company 
FeNE PUREE ois sun a rieweesean Carpenter Paper Company 







Harlingen. . ...Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston. . ... Carpenter Paper Company 
aba eh ash eas huaw awe Carpenter Paper Company 

nee asbaewewsensn Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


Cauthorne Paper Company 


SR eee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Zellerbach Paper Company 

buwakeee onemee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Zellerbach Paper Company 

SE ONT ETT enie reer Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

oon POPETT OCCT ET Ee. Zellerbach Paper Company 

We WEEE ccccccnssesces Zellerbach Paper Company 

ae eee Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee. .......+ penauewien The Bouer Paper Company 

EXPORT AGENTS 


American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION ; 


250 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 








BALSAM AND SPRUCE LOGS — READY FOR THEIR 
DRAMATIC TRANSFORMATION INTO 1950 LEVELCOAT 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 
make-ready, on low or high speed 


presses, you'll discover new econ- 
omy and dependability. Finally, in 
comparing reproduction with that of 
any other paper, at any price, you'll 
agreethere’s a striking new difference 
in the quality of printing achieved— 
with less ink — on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for broadsides, magazines or 
house organs — look to Levelcoat for 
printability at its best. 





Cooked to a pulp! Wood chips, cooked 10 hours 
in acid liquor, form laps of sulphite pulp. Added 
to this basic paper ingredient for 1950, are the 
exclusive LongLac sulphate fibers. Now Levelcoat 
has a new smoother printing surface, greater fold- 
ing endurance, brilliant new whiteness that asts. 





Hello, Levelcoat! Precision-coated paper winds 
off paper machines turning out 500 tons a day. 
Only the highest grade white Georgia clays are 
used in the coating process; and with the new 
formula, 1950 Levelcoat provides even more 
uniform ink reception, brighter, sharper repro- 
duction than ever before. 





An ounce of prevention! Gloss meters measure 
surface contour and gloss of each lot of paper. 
There are many other checks, too—79 in all— 
constituting the industry’s most extensive qual- 
ity control system. That’s how it’s known new 
Levelcoat gives the press performance and re- 
production of higher-priced paper. 








Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* Made with strong sulphate- 
cooked fibers. Permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* For finest offset 
printing, Lithofect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating with a strong base 
sheet. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now, with the new Long- 
Lac fibers, Multifect has added strength, 
better foldability, greater uniformity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION . -~ 
\ \ a ara or \ 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN \\| Kimberly | 
| Ste \ 
VEE 
“TRADEMARK 
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Intriguing for 
SQUEEZING... 


tall, dark and daring 


LYDIAN BOLD 


CONDENSED ITALIC [IRS > 


A luscious letter form of vigorous, moving spirit; 
gorgeously groomed in sleek svelt lines; that 
snuggles a lot of letters to a line. No mere consort 
of its roman companion to be used only for em- 
phasis, but an emancipated feminist capable of 
carving out her own career with commendable 
confidence and credit. A true sans serif, but radiant 
with interest and rich in color and character. For 
brilliant display or lavishly leaded text, Lydian 
Bold Condensed Italic has an appeal that stands 
unrivalled. Available now from stock at all ATF 


Branches in all sizes from 10 point to 72 point. 


Amer ican Type F ounder S 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Write for specimen sheets of Lydian 
Bold Condensed and Italic. 
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Cood Paper Cets the Most 


Out of Modern Press Equipment: 


All Purpose Litho performs superbly 
on letterpress equipment, like this 
Miller Major, manufactured by 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. , 


Champion’s All Purpose Litho, coated one side, as its 
name implies, has qualities that adapt it to a wide 
range of uses. It prints either letterpress or offset, 
is suited to spirit or press varnishing, and may be 
embossed or die cut. Specify All Purpose Litho by 


name... get the best press performance. 
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LOOKING FOR A BETTER BOND? 
JUST SAY: 


@ When you call for bond paper, ask for the 
paper that comes in the yellow wrapper with the blue stripes. 
Your paper merchant will know you mean NEKOOSA BOND. 
And he'll know that you’re getting a faster-running, smoother- 
printing sheet because Nekoosa Bond has less curl, less wrinkle. 
Letterpress or offset, it runs through in a hurry, holds press stops 
down to a minimum. That adds up to more profits, more satisfied 
customers. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis. 


l Waal-Valdomee (ol-tm ol Ut altel a 


BrOINID) 


ORE 


AVAILABLE IN white and eleven attractive M A. D E | iN U an A 


colors. Three finishes and four weights. Ask 
your paper merchant for samples! 
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Sewaniabe PRISON OF REGISTRATION 





Side elevation of a Hoe four-color Convertible Offset Press showing path of the gripper 
chain with gripper bars. Gripper bars are indicated by circles on the heavy line. 


In the new HOE CONVERTIBLE 
OFFSET PRESS unexcelled accuracy 
of registration is insured by exclusive 
Hoe features. 

In a continuous operation the Reg- 
ister Cylinder both front-registers and 
side-registers the sheet, without stop- 
ping it for either purpose. Side-regis- 
tration is effected by a vacuum device 
that draws the sheet against a side- 
guide on the cylinder. 

After the sheet has thus been pre- 
cisely registered, it is seized and car- 
ried through the press by Travelling 
Gripper Bars, which are automatically 
locked into each impression cylinder 
when printing begins. The Gripper 
Bars do not release their hold on the - 
sheet until it has been conveyed 
through all the impression cylinders. 





R: & CO,MNE, 


910 East 138th Street New York 54, N.Y. 
BRANCHES: BOSTON « CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. 





Gripper bar leaving impression cylinder, conveying 
the printed sheet to the next impression cylinder. 
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hat the machinist likes 


... means money to the boss! 


The machinist is enthusiastic about the 
STAR Automatic Quadding Attachment 
because it is foolproof mechanically. The 


most forgetful operator can’t break any 
part of it... nor cause any “squirt”. On 
a STAR Quadder even a beginner can 
learn to center a line, or to set left flush 
and right flush copy within five minutes 


Necessary maintenance is negligible be- 


cause the mechanism is away from the cast- 


sen oee peepee grey 
fiae tte 


ing mechanism and well covered. 


Ask the machinist—and the Boss! 


fa) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION &% 


CHicaco 





SEPTEMBER 11-23 1950 


Illustration shows close up view 
of the Star Quadder attached to 
the left hand end of the Vise Cap. 
Upper cover and guard removed 
to show the relatively simple, 
rugged mechanism. Forward 


gear is disengaged from the rack 
bar for better visibility. 





LINOTYPE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J. 


Branch Office 
CHICAGO > 


1327 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 6 


ne) 
MINNEAPOLIS * DENVER + NEW YORK +* BOSTON 
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—Snowland Bond 


\@ASER PAPER. LIMITED 


SALES OFFICE - 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK x 
CLEVELAND, OHIO + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mill at Madawaska, Maine 
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This Month 
Four Super Salesmen will 
fell your customers about 
EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC BOND 





SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 






Cin genuinely watermarked Atlantic Bond is a paper 










that invites attention... adds a plus to your business letters and 

forms. It puts life in your messages . . - always takes and leaves a 

good impression. lts quality speaks for itself. : : — _ on i 
i ite, Cre a f twelve attractive pri 

Ask for Atlantic Bond. Use White, Cream, or any o ' 

ia, You'll be pleased with the quality — and the price. buyers of printing all over the country 


. telling your customers about the 
advantages of Atlantic Bond. First of 
a new national series, it is bound to 
attract attention... bound to make 
your selling easier. Take advantage of 
it. Suggest Atlantic Bond whenever 
you can. It will pay in better profits 
for you . . . in truly satisfied customers. 

You, as printers, know the fine 
press performance of our papers. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 


Makers of Atlantic Bond and other 
Fine Business Papers 


* ine” 
EASTERN CORPORATION - SANGOR MA 
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They mean a lot 
when you buy 
equipment 


ONE ORGANIZATION 





ABILITY 


meaning the ability of the manufacturer 

to design and build equipment that is efficient 
and dependable. 

LAKE ERIE is one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of...and a recognized leader in 
the development of... hydraulic machinery. 


LAKE ERIE has had over fifteen continuous 
vears of specialized experience in the 
development of hydraulic plate-making 
equipment. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


meaning the manufacturer’s responsibility for 
his equipment after it is sold. 

LAKE ERIE equipment is designed, 
manufactured and serviced by one organization 
...whether it is sold direct or through an 
authorized agent. There is no division 

of responsibility ...and never any 

question about it. 


The first hydraulic ——- 
equipment ever made .! Lake Erie is still 
operating ... and Lake Erie is still 
prepared to service it after fifteen years. 


You can depend on the Ability and Responsibility of the Lake Erie Organization 


LAKE ERIE! 


ENGINEERING CORP 
BUFFALO, NY. US.A. 


PRL ER GRINS SE RRL gay 
LAKE ERIE ® 


ACRAPLATE for Rubber and Plastic Printing Plates 


Over 380 Acraplates are now in service...far more than all other makes of 
equipment combined. And there are far more models of Acraplate to select 
from when you buy...to assure that you get the most efficient machine pos- 
sible for your specific purpose. 





LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 
504 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, New York 


Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 


* 


@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses—all sizes 

and types—stereotype molding...plastics molding... lami- 

nating...die sinking...metal working... forging...metal ex- 

trusion...waste wood and plywood...rubber vulcanizing... 
special purpose. 





@ WRITE for descriptive literature or recommendations. No obligation. 
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with the New Diamond 36)” 





HYDRAULIC CLAMP POWER PAPER CUTTER 





*name available upon request 


PS EXBIBITOR 7g 
pA) GRAPHIC ARTS 
EXPOSITION 8% 


CHICAGO SEPTEMBER 11-23 1950 





An experienced Hand Clamp Cutter operator was 
given 500 copies of a magazine to trim. Clocked by 
stop watch . . . IT REQUIRED EXACTLY 18 MINUTES 
TO COMPLETE THE JOB. 


The same test was made on a New 36%” Diamond 
Hydraulic Clamp Power Paper Cutter with the same 
operator. After a few practice lifts . . . to accustom 
the operator to a foot treadle instead of a hand clamp 
wheel .. . the 500 copies were trimmed. STOP-WATCH 
READING .. . 8 7/10 MINUTES. 


LESS THAN HALF THE TIME FOR THE SAME OPERATION 
ON A HAND CLAMP CUTTER — YET THE OPERATOR 
HAD NEVER USED A HYDRAULIC CLAMP PAPER 
CUTTER BEFORE! 


There is your story of proven speed in the New 3612” 
Diamond Hydraulic Clamp Power Paper Cutter. And 
yet, it’s only part of the story. We could also speak of 
precision — accuracy — power — safety — long-life 
dependability . . . and many other outstanding Dia- 
mond features. You be the judge. . . today, get the 
facts . . . see how a Diamond can make paper cutting 


more profitable than you ever thought. WRITE NOW. 
644 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Office and Factories “Over 50 Years in Service 
Grand Haven, Michigan of the Graphic Arts” 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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by seitehing to lower cost, high fiddly 
Concolcleclea ENAMEL PAPERS 





Square D Company 
enginecred a saving 
wn printing costs... 











e@ Even if Square D wasn’t famous for making 
good switches, the full-page ad featuring Square 
D’s switch to Consolidated Enamels would still 
rate top attention from the thousands of printing 
buyers and executives who will read it in April 
issues of Fortune, Business Week, Tide, Advertis- 
ing Agency, Printers’ Ink and Advertising Age. 

For this powerful ad, like every other in Con- 
solidated’s regular monthly series, tells much 
more than the basic story of Square D’s savings 
on equipment catalogs, employee news bulletins 
and other important printing. It tells the reason 
why these same savings, averaging 15 to 25% of 
the net paper cost, can be made without sacrifice 
of quality on almost any fine printing job where 
old style, premium-priced enamels are still in use. 


Readers will learn that this reason is simply 
and solely the revolutionary enamel papermaking 
process which Consolidated pioneered. This proc- 
ess cuts manufacturing costs by eliminating 
several multiple operations still required by old- 
fashioned methods. It produces paper of highest 
quality, simultaneously enameled on both sides, 
in a single high-speed operation. 

Previous Consolidated ads telling this same 
story have already produced numerous inquiries. 
And, in many cases, alert printers are winning 
profitable new business by using Consolidated 
Enamels’ lower cost to lower their own estimates. 
How about your own shop? Have you heard the 
complete facts from your Consolidated paper 
merchant? If not, call him today, sure. 

( 


©C.W. P.& P.Co. 


oncoledated ¥NAMEL PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 


MODERN GLOSS 


FLASH GLOSS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 





Makers of C Id—d tive and industrial laminat ° Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin ° Sales Offices: 135 So. LaSalle S$t., Chicage 3, Mlinots 
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THE ELECTRON No. 78 MACHINE 





The Electron-O-Plate No. 78 is a machine that 
can take any plate up to 57” x 75”. Built with 
an all welded solid steel tank and spring bal- 
anced bakelite cover. 


For better albumen plates 
suitable to give high quality 
printing combined with long 
runs, this new idea in plate- 
making has been proven a 
good money saver to the 
many users who have them 
in their plants today. 


Send for Booklet 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 


47 Watts Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Distributors for 


Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 














GOING 
PLACES.... 


with HESS & BARKER’S 4 
to 8 Color Rotary Letterpress. 
And that is exactly what alert 
printers are doing — going 
places. 

Cutting production costs 
on 4 to 8 color letterpress 
printing to the very bone. 
Delivering finer quality print- 
ing than ever before. Giving 
better and better service to 
their customers for less and 
less money. So, up and up and 
up goes their sales volume. 

As more and more work 
comes in, efficiency increases 
and operating costs go down, 
‘way down. 

All this you can easily dis- 
cover for yourself, by simply 
seeing HESS & BARKER’S 4 
to 8 Color Letterpresses in 
operation, talking with the 
men who operate and own 
HESS & BARKER Presses and 
this you are most cordially 
invited to do. Telephone or 
write for a free demonstra- 
tion. 

HESS & BARKER'S 4 to 8 
Color Rotary Letterpress feeds 
from a roll, prints up to 4 
colors on each side, 8 colors, 
once through the press, and 
delivers up to 10,000 sheets 
per hour or if desired a per- 
fect web rewind 30” wide. 
Sheet size: length, 19” to 
32”; width, 30”. 


Hess & Barker 


PRINTING PRESS AND 
EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


212-22 South Darien St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-4070 
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FOR OVER 60 YEARS 





RELIABILITY 


Internationally famous for high class 
workmanship, smooth (practically silent) 
running and economical production of 
finest art, security, banknote, label and 
similar work. 


ACCURATE REGISTER 


Automatic Stream Feeder provides 
extra time for precise register. Single 
impression cylinder insures accuracy. 


a a 


Special features include patented inking 
system, efficient damping device, inte- 
gral roller wash-up method, pile delivery 
and other features that mean less down 
time and more production. 





aD 


SINGLE COLOR 
OFFSET PRESSES 


Are made in six different 
sizes from 22” x 36” to 
AD” % 59". 


TWO COLOR OFFSET PRESSES 
BD Oe ane ny? 6% Are made in five different sizes from 

- vk 25" x 36” to 43” x 65’. Fast and reliable. 
@ Write NOW for Mlustrated Brochure “P-1 


MANN PRESSES ARE MANUFACTURED BY GEORGE MANN & CO. LTD., LEEDS, ENGLAND 












Puaza Mac 


1819 Broadway - 





New York 23 M y 





















AT THE RIGHT PLACE... 
— IN THE RIGHT AMOUNT 


Glue is messy—particularly in 
the preparation of snap-out forms, 
where gluing area is limited and 
must be precisely positioned. 

With a JCM—the original semi- 
automatic collating and tipping ma- 
chine, you have no worries. You 
put as many or as few tiny dots of 
adhesive exactly where you want 
them. All through the run these 
dots are always in the same posi- 
tion with just the right amount of 
glue to attach the form firmly. 

Let us show you how this fast 
acting machine can earn new 
profits in your forms business. 
















EROWLEDGE RECEIPT OF THIS ORDER IMMEDIATELY GIVING A DEFINITE 
SHIPPING DATE 
WY ACCEPTANCE OF THIS ORDER, THE SELLER AGREES TO ALL THE PRICES 
TERS, CONDITIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS SHOWN ON FACE AND BACK HEREO 
PACKING SLIPS AND GILLS OF LADING MUST ACCOMPANY ALL OFLIVERII 
AND ALL CONTAINERS, 


| JAS. BD 





SEE IMPORTANT COND 





HINES manutacturea and sold by di CURRY MENDES CORP. 
ORIGINATOR OF SEMI-AUTOMATIC COLLATING MACHINERY 


104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
538 So. Clark St. 1206 So. Maple St. 22 East 29th St. 
©1950 J. Curry Mendes CHICAGO, ILL. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CENTER DRIVE FOR 
HIGH SPEED TICKET NUMBERING 



























THANKS TO WETTER ENGINEERING SKILL 


This Wetter center driven model handles 
high speed printing of tickets and 
coupons-on cylinder, bed and platen 
presses... valuable for numbering 
on cylinder presses where the 
numbers only are to print. The 
center shaft operation per- 
mits multiple use of these 
machines. 

If you have a difficult 
numbering problem 
why not take ad- 
vantage of Wetter’s 
specialized experi- 
ence in this field? 
Further informa- 
tion gladly sent upon 
request. 
















UMBER BETTER 
WITH A WETTER 
@ 6276 





Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET « BROOKLYN 8. N.Y 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A.T. F., INC. 


FOR GREATER PRESS ROOM 
EFFICIENCY, INSTALL 


PMC FLINKER 
FOUNTAIN DIVIDERS 





< e sans aid Yad tools 
. n aia amen. press 
. @ Fits snug against fountain and ink roller 


@ Won't damage ink roller 


@ Permits multi- a runs 
Ls =z IN 


Write — details 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 Commercial Square ¢ Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
25 East 26th Street * New York 10, N. Y. 


Graphic Arts engeaeee 
Chicago—Sept. 11-23 
























STYMIE BOLD 
OPEN 


CONDENSED NO. 109 
ren Lit UV Z87 


24! pt. 24? pt. 30 pt. 36 pt. 








Caps, Points and Figures only 





For emphasis as to weight without the solid 
density of a bold letter, this open condensed 
has made a place for itself in many com- 
posing rooms. Especially suited for over- 
printing on color backgrounds and as 
initial letters. 

Your dealer can supply you or write direct 
BALTIMORE TYPE—Z-. 


15-17 South Frederick Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Branch: 422-24 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Better Coating at Lower Cost with 


POTDEV'IN 


Coating 
Machines 


Manufacturers in every field 
have been depending on # 
their “POTDEVINS” to cut § 
down operating costs. Now 
there is a new series, the ff 
2R, for applying glue or §& 
cement to any kind of ma- 
terial. 













Ductor-roller design assures accurate coating. 
Tank and rollers are removable for easy and 
quick cleaning. Solutions requiring heat are 
kept at proper temperatures with a thermo- 
static control. Uncoated surface remains per- 
fectly clean. Models available in 6, 9, 12 
and 15 inch widths. 


Write about a FREE ten day trial. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


; z 1226-A 38th Street, Brooklyn 18, 
Designers and manufacturers since 1893 of equipment 3) 
for Bag Making, Printing, Coating, Gluing and Labeling. PorDEVIN 
‘ 
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LATEST 2-COLOR MODEL 


Observe the revolutionary design, and make special note of the following unique 
features: The inking unit complete with image cylinder nestles between open 
frame work, and is quickly removed bodily at right angles from the machine 
by means of rails which are provided. With the inking unit in this position, it 
becomes an easy, safe and quick operation to remove the image cylinder—and 
also for cleaning. These complete inking units are inter-changeable, so that 
after removing unit from one job, another can be ready for immediate entry 
into the machine and so keep the wheels turning with a minimum of delay— 
approximately 15 tt 

OTHER INTERESTING POINTS ARE: Visible and accurate means of read- 


ing pressure (with finger tip control)—No slackness in the web when 
impression is removed—Method of heating when printing transparent paper 











ON THE LEFT IS A PICTURE OF 
OUR POST-WAR 


Rotogravure (2-colors) 


Below is an illustration of a special Pre-War 
Model. This is shown only for comparison. 


It is a Five-Color Machine in combination 
with One Color Aniline, Two Color Letter- 
press, Three-way folding, and Clean-Cut Sheet 
Stream Delivery. 

BRITISH PRECISION BUILT 
THROUGHOUT BY 


HALLEY 


West Bromwich, England 





CANADIAN INTER- 

NATIONAL TRADE 

FAIR, May 29-June 9 
Anglo-Canadian Print- 
ing Machinery Group, 
Coliseum Bldg., Booth 
numbers 732, 733, 734 











—Unusvual inking control, and various other special points. 








All “Honeycomb Bases 


are nol .. Br tchford 


Make no mistake about it . . . only Blatch- 
ford gives you all the Blatchford security and 
economies. 

Blatchford lifted plate mounting “out of 
the groove” when it originated the honey- 
comb base, but the base was only a part 
of a finely engineered system. 

Others have copied the base . . . but no 
one has satisfactorily copied the system. 


When you buy a “honeycomb” base 
. .. be sure it’s BAATCHFORD 


4 Anyone could mistake 
the BASE... buf no 
one could possibly 
mistake the... 
Blatchford CATCH 


E.W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Branch of National Lead Company 
111 Broadway 900 W. 18th St. 
New York 6, N. Y. Chicago 80, Ill. 








MODERNIZE YOUR ROTARIES 
WITH THE NEW 


WESTERN 
HONEY- 

COMB | 
Cylinder © 







A PROVED 
PROFIT-MAKER IN LEADING PLANTS 


Used with new, improved Blatchford Hooks, the Western honey- 
comb cylinder is the fast, modern way of mounting curved 
plates. Small plates can be mounted more closely—less paper 
wastage. Register is improved. Press preparation time is cut 
‘way down. Lock-ups are syre—trouble free. We honeycomb 
your present cylinders for much less than the cost of replace- 
ment cylinders. 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


WESTERN sg 


and builders of 


PRINTING MACHINERY (0, — seeciat printing presses, 


3519 N. SPAULDING AVE. book presses 
CHICAGO 18 and folders 
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3-IN-1 
“"NO-OFFSET”’ 
PROCESS 
UNITS 
For any type 
of Press—any 
type of 
printing 





Nationally known lithographer uses Paasche 
“'No-Offset” Powder Unit, on latest type Miehle 
61 Offset Press, to insure delivery of clean 
white sheets at full press speeds. 


READ WHAT THE USERS SAY 
1. “Paasche ‘No-Offset’ Powder Units lick the offset problem. 
Before installing Paasche on our New Era Label Presses, we tried 
five other makes.” 
2. “Delighted with our Paasche ‘No-Offset’ Fluid Unit installed 
on a Webendorfer Offset Press.’ 
3. “Our Paasche ‘No-Offset’ Dual Combination Fluid and Powder 
Unit paid for itself in less than three weeks!” 


OVER 16,000 PRESSES EQUIPPED 
Pressmounted — Portable Stand — Portable Electric Aircompressor 
Units. Investigate now. Send for Bulletin NP349 and learn How 
to Stop Ink Offset. 

Solutions and Powders without abrasion—fully approved—for 
any kind of printing. Send for Bulletin NSP449. 


Gaschs Hirbuush be 


1905 Diversey Pkwy. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





RICHARDS ELECTROMATIC 








DOES A 
EVERYTHING! MACHINE 
DELUXE 
© 3 Motors 
@ Many Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 


SAWS, TRIMS, 
ROUTS, PLANES, 
MORTISES, ETC. - 


Precisioned 
Plates Save 
Press Time 


WRITE FOR 
DETAILS AND 
FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE OF 
OUR LINE 


J. A. RicHarps Co, “““r"" 








NEW! 





LEVERLOCK 


THE GALLEY LOCK THAT REALLY WORKS! 
Will Save You Money! 


* Eliminates tie-up of many kinds of linecast forms 

% Speeds page make-up and proofing 

% Holds securely for handling, shipping 

* Holds fine type on its feet for good proofs 

* Sizes to fit all standard steel galleys 

SAMPLE, (834, Size) AVAILABLE.................. $1.00 POSTPAID 


ADDRESS INQUIRY TO NEAREST BRANCH 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION-—Branches in Principal Cities. 


E. C. PALMER & CO. LTD.—Dallas, Houston, Miami, New 
Orleans, Tampa 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC.—San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle 





WALTER Y. STANLEY 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 





MAKE YOUR OWN 


Rubber 
ism Printing Plates 


Chambers 

—€ Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 
Power Economy 

Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Deerfield, Mlinois 






Platens 11 x 13 in. 














TIME, MOVIE MIRROR, 
ROTARIAN MAGAZINE 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 
The Automatic Mailer 


e@ Cuts and attaches addressed labels to 
any publication automatically. 


e New higher speed — saves time and 
money. Does the work of many hands. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 
1415 West Altgeld Street Chicago 14, Illinois 
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To help you to 
SELL PRINTING 


- - - - mail a SALES 
house magazine of your own: 





AMERICAN 
BLUE BOY 










“The 


NOTEBOOK 
of a PRINTER” 


iF TELLS PRINTING BUYERS the things they want to know; 
tells them HOW to plan, write and design folders, enclo- 
sures, booklets, sales house magazines, internal industrial 
magazines, explanatory manuals, etc... . it tells them 
HOW you’d print them. 

The “Notebook” is mature, helpful, useful, modern; 
written by advertising men who know advertising and 
printing. 

If you’d reserve it for your company, you’d have exclu- 
sive rights in your sales area. Your company name would 
appear on the cover, title page, and other inside pages. 
Ask for facts, fast. Make up a list of prospects, and “own” 
the “Notebook” in your area. It will help you to security 
and sales. 


OREN ARBOGUST, INC. 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Advertising for Printers 


ALL STEEL 
“BLUED LIKE A GUN” 


Roman Gothic 


N® 123456 N° 123456 


Facsimile Impression Facsimile Impression 
FORWARD OR BACKWARD 
ROMAN OR GOTHIC FIGURES 
5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
mone. 918. mover g 920. 


TRADE-IN ALLOWANCE—A trade-in allowance on 
old machines of any make can be made, equal to 10% of 
the purchase price of new machines ordered. 


AT ALL DEALERS 





AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
BRANCH — 105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL 








4pt to. S6pt 
Now Avatalle! 


L A. Type now offers 





i 4 Caps Lic Comp. 
immediate delivery on 14 pt. 12A-$2.70 34a-$3.20 $5.90 
A = 18 pt. 8A- 2.75 23a- 3.50 6.25 
this popula: script at | 9454 6Aa- 3.60 16a- 3.95 7.55 
new low prices! Cast 30 pt. S5A- 4.40 12a- 5.00 9.40 
36 pt. 4A- 5.00 10a- 5.60 10.60 








from foundry metal. 

















for an answer to your platemak- 

ing problems? Hitting snags a 
on layout, finished art, pho- . 
tography, separations . 
and plates? Getting 


ery problems? You'll make 
good catch with Graphic 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
148 W. 238° ST. 
PHONE CHELSEA 3-5309 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
222 WEST ADAMS 
PHONE RANDOLPH 6-5383 


DETROIT BRANCH 
825 W. ELIZABETH 
PHONE WOODWARD 2-9122 
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» Something Really New... 
13 86 And we think it will appeal to our friends 
in the U.S.A. 


What is it? 

It is a SHEET-FED ROTARY AUTOMATIC PAGER. 
Or if you prefer it—A Numbering Machine. 
Any Trouble? 

No, of course not. Just note the special features 
below. 

Speed: 


Using reasonable stock, 3,300 Sheets per hour. 


With 10 Boxes “up” you get Price: 
33,000 numbers per hour F.O.B. British Port (Hand-feed only) $3,300. 


(1) A girl can run it—so “Bang” goes the worry and expense of a skilled man. 
(2) You can number anywhere on the 23” x 23’ maximum sheet. 





A British Product made by 
HALLEY’S of WEST 
BROMWICH, ENGLAND 


(3) Repeat Number . . . Each number printing once, twice, three or four times at will. 

(4) Almost unlimited “At-view” numbering (skipping). 

(5) Perforating parallel to side lay and arranged to “skip.” 

(6) If you want it—Provision to mount Rubber Stereos so that “COPY” sheet could be 
printed or “Domicile” or anything similar. 

(7) Of course, numbering is the main feature. There is an infallible Automatic Check 
which keeps the numbers in the correct sequence. 1 H.P. motor only required for power. 
Hand feeding is the usual practice, but a SHAW Automatic Feeder can be built if 
desired. 

(8) For numbering invoices, checks, bank notes, tickets, multi-sets, dispatch notes, etc., this 
machine is ideal. 

(9) We supply ten “Rotary Cam Actuated” six figure numbering heads (as used on high- 
speed rotaries). 






EVEN Gegcuuerd 





(oy -V\ mney -¥-) LO) =D 
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HABERULE 


Visual COPY-CASTER 


Amateur or expert, your copy-fittin 
problems can be solved easily an 
quickly. Because now you can work 
with the easiest, fastest copy-fitter 
ever known, the Haberule Visual Copy- 
Caster! More than 36,000 artists, print- 
ers, ad men, editors, copy writers, stu- 
dents, etc., have acclaimed the amazing 
simplicity with which it works out any 
copy-fitting problem. Get yours today! 
763 machine and foundry type faces; 
pocket size; plastic bound. mplete $6 
with Haberule plastic type gauge 


At Artists’ Materials Stores...07 


HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 


11 east 42nd street + new york 17, ny. 














James Halley & Sons Ltd. —_| frave tain NTERNATIONAL 
. May 29-June 9, 1950 
West Bromwich, England 


Booth numbers 732, 733, 734 





Anglo-Canadian Printing Ma- 
chinery Group — Coliseum Bldg. 








RICAARL 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES °° 


RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mick. 














SCREEN SEPARATION GAUGES 


For obtaining 
correct separation 
and truing up 


screen and 


negative BEML TY 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. <s0 c. Fort st. 


Detroit 26, Mich. 











WILLIAM FEATHER 


HOUSE ORGANS 


HIS MONTHLY syndicated house organ 
service was established 34 years ago. Our 
publications are outstanding in reader-interest 
and in profitable returns to users. 
If interested, ask to be put on the mailing 
list of The William Feather Magazine so that 
you may become familiar with our service. 


THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY 
812 HURON ROAD 


and 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











Amsco Chases SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 





ROUND ax FLAT 


Seneca stitching wire for Bookbinding 





% Electric-Welded % Square and True x Absolutely Guaranteed 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 FORTY-EIGHTH AVENUE . LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 





and Box Stitching is available in 





galvanized or copper coated finishes 
in all popular sizes . . . round or flat 
on spools and cores. 


SENECA wir: « mrs. co. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 





HIGH SPEED ROTARY 


*NEWSPAPER PRESSES™ 
Walter Scott & Co., Inc., Plainfield, N. J. 
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BOOKBINDING 





Engdahl 
Bindery 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS 
“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone MOnroe 6-6062 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

e@e SALES & ORDER BOOKS—BUSINESS 
FORM, One-Time Carbon Forms, Envelopes 

and Tags. Free Illustrated Price Lists. ERSCO, 

Cor. Compton Avenue, Bronx 61, N. Y. 





@ MEDIUM SIZED, well established Printing 

Business fully equipped. Located in down- 
town San Francisco. Fine opportunity for prac- 
tical man. Owner will remain if desired and 
asssit in servicing accounts. Correspondence in- 
vited and references exchanged. For details 
write Box A-1387, The Inland Printer, Chicago 
6, Illinois. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 

e@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 

vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 

Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 





e WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 

VERTISING NOVELTIES. Do Your Own 
Imprinting. Sell Your Regular Customers. All 
Styles. Trial Set $1.00. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





FOR SALE 





e W, announce pe to 


our permanent hone at 


3312 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 13 


Flew P hones 


Buckingham 1-4330 


TYPE & PRESS OF 
ILLINOIS Ince. 


e Fl and, precision rebuilt 
printing machinery 
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FOR SALE (continued) 


oulde 


FOR SALE (continued) 





Harris Model 134 (Newest 22x34) 
At a Discount 


Harris LSC 35x45 Offset Press 


Harris S8L 28x42 Offset Press 
High Pile Delivery 


Webendorfer 22x29 Offset Press 
Cleveland Auto. Folder 26x40 
Miehle Hand Fed Press 46” 
No. 2 Kelly 22x34 Press 
Christensen Gang Stitcher 
Sheridan (Rowe) Three-Knife ? 


Continuous Trimmers 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 
549 W. Randolph, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Telephone ANdover 3-4633 











@ HOE ROTOGRAVURE WEB press units; 

used, good running condition: 5 units for 68 
inches width Web; 2 units for 58 inches width 
Web: produces monotone or multi-color for 
converting or publication printing; also news- 
paper and magazine folders available. Can be 
inspected. Box A-1386, The Inland Printer, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ PAASCHE spraygun G-42, fine condition, 
$125 or exchange for electric typewriter 20” 
carriage. Dearborn 2-9200, Chicago, IIl. 





e MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. H. Henschel Mfg. Co., 
W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





e@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New model 
National book sewing machines; also rebuilt 

machines. Write for particulars. Joseph E. 

Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





@ 22 x 29 WEBENDORFER, Model SA138—in 
producing every day—in excellent condition. 
Write Wilcox Press, Inc., Ithaca, New York. 


FOR SALE 


MIEHLE PRESSES, 1 and 2 COLOR, 
HAND FED, AND WITH 
AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


No. 5/0O—2 Color Miehle Press, No. 12285, 
with Cross feeder, ext. del. 


No. 46 Single Color Miehle Automatic Unit, 
bed 3614” x 46” 


Kelly Press B Special, 17" x 22” 
Kelly Press No. 1—22” x 28” 
No. 2—22” x 34” 


20” x 26” Miller Simplex 
Miehle Horizontal 22” x 28” 
3 Model “C” Intertypes 


Model “M” Cleveland Folder with continu- 
ous feeder 


Christensen Stitcher, with 5 stations, 2 heads 
38” - 40" - 50” Seybold Paper Cutters 


44" Oswego Paper Cutter, heavy duty — 
Auto. Clamp 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
323-29 No. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Many other items — list on request 

















Monotype Giant Caster, 4 aa 
76 fonts, mats, late faces, 42 
to 72 point 

Monotype Material Maker, 11 
molds 

Monotype Composition Casters 

Monotype Display Casters 

Monotype Keyboards 

Large stock of composition and 
display mats, molds, keybars, 


etc. 
Complete list on request 


OC PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 7,N Y 
TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-179) 
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Write for Bulletins on 
Cylinder & Offset Presses, 
Folders, Slitters, etc. 


Also Special Applications * 





CHAPMAN 
Vie 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing To Advertisers 


Specialists in the 


Elimination of... 


ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


PORTLAND 6, MAINE 


SAFELY 
INSTANTL} 





It’s his head 


e 


and his hands 


TE 


that earn 


the profits! 


@ Years of training of head and hand 
have developed the time-saving skill 
that distinguishes every good lock- 
up man. But even the best man can’t 
set production records for you if he 
spends his time, and yours, in costly 
footwork while he hunts for lock- 
up materials that should be within 
easy reach. 

Hamilton Equipment, through gen- 
erous, Close-to-hand provision for 
form and material storage, enables 
a printer to keep his working space 
clear and to produce at maximum 
efficiency . . . cuts costs by enabling 





him to use his head and his hands 
more profitably for you. Hamilton 
Equipment cuts down overhead also 
by making maximum use of available 
floor area. 


Mail coupon below for the Hamilton 
Catalogs you need; also for free copy 
of “Composing Room Layout” book- 
let that pictures and describes the 
six easy steps you take to re-arrange 
your composing room for maximum 
efficiency. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





- Please send me Hamilton Catalogs as follows: _ 


No. 21, Newspaper Com- 
posing Room Equipment 
YOUR NAME 





CJ No. 23, Type Cabinets 
COMPANY 





C] No.24,Imposing Tables and 





No. 25, Wood Type and 


STREET ADDRESS 





Accessories 
Booklet, “Composing Room CITY 


ZONE__STATE 





Layout” 





From experience we find that 
this machine is being used for cutting 
up many kinds of bound and 

stitched books, and that this may 
interest many firms in the U.S.A. 


Gross wt. 1795 Ibs. 
Price F.O.B. England 
$980 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR—May 29-June 9, 1950 
Anglo-Canadian Printing Machin- 
ery Group—Coliseum Bldg. Booth 
numbers 732, 733, 734 


















IP 











guarded. 





Specially Designed For Cutting Toilef-Packs 


You can see from the illustration what happens 


These inter-leaved packs are usually produced in long lengths and subse- 
quently cut to required lengths. Well, here is the machine to do it. 

Powered with 1 H.P. motor, the cutting knife runs continuously, and the 
machine should be attended by unskilled labor. The machine is suitably 


Halley & Sons Ltd., west sromwich, ENGLAND 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


FOR SALE (continued) 


@ NEW CATALOG OF PRINTER’S EQUIP- 
MENT sent free on request. Department 100, 
Perfection Type, Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 





@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and rebuilt 

printing equipment on easy terms. Write 
for free list. Missouri Central Type Foundry, 
Wichita, Kans. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED 


Experienced Engineer in the field of printing. 
Must have thorough knowledge of printing 
equipment and various methods of printing 
with experience in development and converting 
work to meet production requirements. This is 
a real opportunity for the right man to prove 
his technical and organizational ability to top 
management. Plant is located in the Chicago 
area. Reply in detail including experience, 
d , and 1 a recent photo. 








Box A-1393 INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Ill. 














@ SALARIED POSITIONS. $3600 te $30,000. 

This confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 1208 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





@ PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING PLANT 

SUPERINTENDENT. Man with executive 
ability, thoroughly experienced in all phases of 
graphic arts. Position open in plant having na- 
tional reputation operating composing, litho- 
graphing and bindery departments. Products 
include top quality advertising literature, labels 
and packaging material. Only man with proven 
record for quality and production will be con- 
sidered. Location Middle West. Applications 
will be kept confidential. Write Box A-1385, 
The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ SALESMAN AND EXECUTIVE: For com- 
plete letterpress plant in Ohio. Splendid op- 
portunity for successful young Printing Sales- 
man. First to cover the Ohio territory. Second 
to train to become Assistant to the President. 
To secure interview write detailed particulars, 
age, experience and starting salary required. 
Box A-1391, The Inland Printer, Chicago, III. 





MANUFACTURERS AGENT AVAILABLE 


© MANUFACTURERS AGENT, CALIFOR- 

NIA—Increased sales 65% past two years. 
Energetic, married. Graduate Harvard Busi- 
ness School. Desires items for Printing Indus- 
try. Can give complete coverage. Commission 
basis. In East for interviews. Write A-1390, 
The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Classified Buyers Guide (continued) 
MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Ill. 


PLANED RULES 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 
HAND PLANED RULE 


Minimum Order 
ony 29€ 18. 100 Lbs. Assorted 


These are perfect precision made, hand PLANED 
rules — free from all imperfections — made with 
pure linotype metal—and at a price you would 
normally pay for machine cast hand finished rules. 


LEADS & SLUGS omy 22cus. 
Write today for Free Rule Chart 








Ho 
 ¢} sy @BE printers’ SUPPLY, INC. 


DEPT. |, 409 WASHINGTON ST., NEWARK 2, N. J. 





PRINTING PLATES 


NOW 3 Ways to Put 
Money in Your Pocket 





with a NEW letterpress printing plate 
package” you can’t afford to miss 

MAGNESIUM-—the new wonder metal for line 

etchings, coarse and fine sereen halftones— 


It’s light as a feather yet tough as steel. Easy to 
handle—Lightens the pressload. 


2) FLUSH MOUNTED printing plates—trimmed 
smooth as silk all four sides—They cut costs 
and speed production. 


PICA CALIBRATED MOUNTING—to fit 

printers standard measurement—no nails, no 
flanges—the plate just becomes a “block of type. “a 
SAVES TIME AND MONEY. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN — Send 
your specifications. We will gladly give you quotation. 


INDEANAEOLIS ENGRAVING CO. 


hou’ 


years of * 
222 cast Ohio Seas 


(rite for Samples 

and name of your 

nearest Ta:Pi Dealer 
and rubber Gngraver.... 


Tip Company 


1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
PRINTING ROLLERS 
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COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


171& North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


IN CANAD A—it's CANADIAN F 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 § 


it in your shop: 


INE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO 


outh William Street, New York 4, New York 
































BETTER GET 


YOUR SUMMER ROLLERS 


Don‘t be caught unprepared. Order 
AMERICAN Composition SUMMER 
ROLLERS today. The hot weather 
can't faze them .. . for we've 
given them a special hot weather 
stamina that fits them for top- 
notch performance through the 
toughest temperatures. Order yours 
today. 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
4 225 N. NEW JERSEY ST. 
INDIANAPDLIS. 4 
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BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR 


How to Prepare Art and Copy for 
Offset Lithography........................- $5.25 


By Wm. J. Stevens. Explains fundamentals 
of design, photography, art work, and type 
proofs for offset; the “‘paste-up”; adding color 
to the paste-up; art for color processes, etc. 
Shows how to deal with rn. problems ; 
125 illustrations; size 844” it’. 


Science of Imposition, The................ $5.00 


By John Reed. A text based upon funda- 
mentals and daily pressroom and bindery prac- 
tice. Shows printed sheet and stone layouts, 
proper makeup, lineup, lockup stunts, bookbind- 
ing operations. Machine folds on Anderson High 
Speed, Dexter, Brown, Cleveland, Chambers, 
Liberty, and Baum folders. 91 illustrations; 
4% by 644. 





EVERY PRINTER’S LIBRARY 


Order Through THE INLAND PRINTER Book Department 


Guide to Estimating Printing.......... $12.50 


By Ruthven K. Smith. New and scientific 
method of pricing commercial printing. Con- 
tains tables for obtaining material required and 
manufacturing costs of various operations for 
hoth letterpress and offset. 


Mechanism of the Linotype.............. $5.00 


By John S. Thompson. (Revised edition). 
Complete instructions on care and operation of 
linotype, for novices or experienced operators, 
with 170 illustrations of parts and latest models. 
Revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, instruc- 
tor in Mergenthaler Linotype School, Chicago. 
Explains functions, adjustments, replacement of 
parts, and things to remember; 4%4 by 6%: 
230 pages. 








Service” 105 


“During the last 25 years in our news- 

paper composing room, we have 
saved $12 a month per typesetting machine 
on fuel alone. By installing MONOMELT 
single-melting feeders on our linecasting 
machines, we practically quit using our 
pigging furnace. Before that, our fuel bill 
for repigging 45,000 Ibs. of metal aver- 
aged $300 per month. By melting our 
metal only once each time we used it, we 
saved nearly all of this, for melting the metal 
with a MONOMELT requires only 15% more 
fuel than the machine pot alone. It’s simple 
arithmetic: $39°=$12 per month SAVED 
by each MONOMELT. So MONOMELTS pay 
for themselves within 2 years, and they last 
a long time. After 25 years of constant use, 
ours still give good service. In addition, 
MONOMELTS give your machine more pro- 
duction of consistently solid, sharp-faced 
slugs. And your type metal stays in balance 
longer, too.” 


Firm name furnished on request. 


*MONOMELTS are single-melting feeders for 
linecasting machines, Ludlows, Monotypes, 
and Elrods. Dead metal goes directly from kill- 
out to MONOMELT pot. It feeds clean molten 
metal automatically into the machine pot at a 
constant level and the ideal casting temperature. 





2 : a Write today for information. 
“MONOMELT CO, Inc. 


& 


¥ 





1612 POLK STREET N. E 







MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


CL SET OLLI. 






















Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ AVAILABLE FOR MANAGER of branch 

office in Chicago, either printing, publishing 
or other business; or manager of an estate. 
References of the highest order. Now employed 
in a position of trust. Box A-1388, The Inland 
Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR— 

Does not have union card but will work on 
probation in union shop for a time to demon- 
strate production leading to membership in the 
Typographical Union. Very clean proofs. Box 
A-1389, The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

ane Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
oO. 





STITCHING WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 
nimety-two years of wire drawing experience. 

Supplied m coils or on spools. Sold by leading 

dealers everywhere. 





STOCK CUTS 


SAVE TIME--MONEY 





PHOTOS 


Request Cutalog 86 from 
COBB SHINN today! 





Can RBS SEES ORES 


A variety of illustrated ideas easy to use 
and economical is at your fingertips when 
you have Cutalog 86. 


Have an IDEA .... ALWAYS 
WRITE NOW! Cutalog 86 is FREE! 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Indi 














(Continued on neat page) 





GENERAL MANAGER 
GRAPHIC ARTS BACKGROUND 
37 to 45 


Family owned, growing concern, over 100 employees, 
established 35 years and nationally known, wants man 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 

Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and 

let press run until dry. Sheets 334x9 i 
Instruction with each package. 

THE INLAND PRINTER 

309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 














ee ae a ae a ae oe as 











experienced in general administration, sales and per- 
sonnel to understudy and eventually relieve founder 
principal. Must be trustworthy, loyal, energetic. 


Should have experience in latest phases of graphic 
arts developments. Pleasant New England community, 
good starting salary, excellent incentive. A good life 
and a wonderful opportunity for the right man. Replies 
will be kept strictly confidential. 


Box A-1384—-The Inland Printer—309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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MITERING MACHINES * 


Virtually Every Printing Plant in the World Uses One or More 


IME-SAVING PRODUCTS 


COMPOSING STICKS * SLUG C¢ P BA SAW 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing To Advertisers 


FOR PRINTERS 


LEAD AND RULE CUT 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (Continued) 
TYPEFOUNDERS 


SH DOW 


14 Point 15A Caps & Figures . = 
36 Point 7A Caps & Figures 


Write for FREE oe 
of Speetalty “Type Paces 
PERFECTION TYPE serait cmv 














NEW PRICE LIST 


Write for new 16 page supplementary price list 
—Showing many new, desirable type faces, all 
available for immediate delivery. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court ¢ Chicago 5, Illinois 











@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


TYPEMETER 


FIT TYPE TO LAYOUT ACCURATELY 


Save time, money, and bother. Elco Universal 
Typemeter simplifies all copyfitting; any type, 
any size, in lines of any measure. Get your copy 
now. Only $5, postpaid, with full instructions 
for use. Order from The Inland Printer Book 
Dept. or Elco Typographic Service, Second and 
Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio 








VACUUM PUMPS 








WILL EXCHANGE 


Will take in your old Miehle pump 
on trade for rebuilt pump with 
standard parts. Send press serial 
nvmber. 














REBUILT 
Vacuum Pumps 


For Miehle Verticals V-36, V-45, V-50 


Made with factory parts. Fully Guaran- 
teed. Easy-to-follow instructions and the 
necessary tools furnished for your own 
installation. Write for details—send serial 
number of your press. 


JACK BEALL 


VERTICAL SERVICE 
641 S. Dearborn Street 
WE 9-7407 Chicago 5, Ill. 

















cake” users. Ask your dis- 
tributor for yours today. 


better, lie flat and stick tight. This new handbook shows the 
complete line . . . dextrine, strong and special glues . . . full 
range of whites and colors. 
Samples and Suggestions for the selection, use and han- 
dling of gummed papers are also included and arranged for 
ready reference. Ask for your handbook today. It will help you 
open up a new source of profit with a minimum expenditure of 
time and effort. 


Those Gumming Specialiste 
The Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc., Troy, Ohio 


It's the gummed paper in the 
distinctive black package 





NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
389 Fifth Avenue 608 S. Dearborn 1736. Land Title Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO BALTIMORE 

1 Drumm St. 707 Garrett Bldg. 


4053 Lindell Blvd. 







Free to “Flot-os-a-pan-p 












‘‘Flat-as-a-pancake’’ Gummed Papers meet a wide: 
variety of needs for.labels, stickers and stamps. They print — 
































PRINTING INKS 
Their Chemistry & Technology 
7 bt de ELLIS 
568 pages of profusely illus- 
trated text sine oP = $775 
formation for printers, lithog- 
raphers, chemists 


THE INLAND PRINTER © CHICAGO 6 


Buy or Sell Equipment, 
Find a Better Job, 


Hire a Man of Unusual Talent 


INLAND PRINTER advertising carries your message to more 
than 11,500 subscribers monthly—the largest group of paid sub- 
scribers in the field—more than 50,000 interested readers. Classi- 
fied line ads cost only $1 per line (45 characters per line, average). 
Situations Wanted, 80c per line. Minimum 3 lines. Classified Dis- 
play and Contract Rates on request. Send your copy along now. 


ADS IN THE INLAND PRINTER GET RESULTS! 
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Try Cromwell Yourself! 
Fill Out This Coupon For a 
FREE Working Sample— 


OMWELL paper compaANy 


4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


dont aay Tympan. 
ay CROMWELL’ 


With Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan, your make-ready troubles 
are over. It’s extra hard. Every sheet 
is uniform throughout. Cromwell 
Tympan has amazingly high tensile 
strength and absolute resistance 
to oil, moisture and atmospheric 
changes. With Cromwell you get 
clean, sharp impressions every time. 
And it’s UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


I'd like to try Cromwell Tympan. Please send me a sample sheet, 
No obligation, of course. 
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Intertype 
Lydian 


*I Illustration by Warren Chappell 
courtesy of the Huxley House 
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Heretofore available only in hand-set 
type by the American Type Founders Co., 
Lydian is now cut in Intertype matrices. 
Designed by Warren Chappell, this 
popular face introduced a concept in sans 
serif design that has been welcomed 

by typographers everywhere. 

Intertype Lydian comes in both the 
LIGHT and BOLD from 8 to 36 point, each 
duplexed with its companion italic up 

to the 24-point size. For specimens write 
INTERTYPE, Brooklyn 2, New York, 


or any of its district offices. 


Lydian—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. D116996 
Cut by arran gement with American Type Founders Co. 





The Intertype FOTOSETTER* Photographic Line- 
Composing Machine will be on public display for 
the first time ... Chicago Exposition, Sept. 11-23 





* Trademark Registered 


EXACTING AND ZEALOUS research has always been the key for improvements in line-ca. 
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8 Pt. Lydian Bold with Italic 


EXACTING AND ZEALOUS research has always been the key for improveme 
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